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THE SUITORS. 


Wealth sought the bower of Beauty, 
Dress’d like a modern beau ; 

Just then, Love, Health and Duty 
Took up their hats to go. 

Wealth such a cordial welcome met, 
As made the others grieve, 

So Duty shunn’d the gay coquette, 
Love, pouting, took French leave— 

e did— 

Love, pouting, took French leave. 


Old Time, the friend of Duty, 
Next call’d to see the fair ; 
He laid his hand on Beauty, 
And left her in despair. 
Wealth vanish’d !—Last went rosy Health— 
And she was doom’d to prove, 
That those who Duty slight for Wealth, 
Can never hope for Love— 
Ah, no— 
Can never hope for Love. 


MARCO BOZZA 

In illustration of the admirable engraving on the opposite 

page, we copy the following passage from Stevens’s “ Inci- 
dents of Travel in Greece.” 


RITA 
Vio. 


*‘ Moving on beyond the range of ruined houses, though 
still within the line of crumbling walls, we came to a spot 
perhaps as interesting as any that Greece, in her best days, 
could show. It was the tomb of Marco Bozzaris! No mo- 
numental marble emblazoned his deeds and fame; a few 
round stones piled over his head, which, but for our guide, 
we should have passed without noticing, were all that mark- 
ed his grave. I would not disturb a proper reverence for the 
past ; time covers, with its dim and twilight glories, both dis- 
tant scenes and the men who acted in them, but, to my 
mind, Miltiades was not more of a hero at Marathon, or 
Leonidas at Thermopyle, than Marco Bozzaris at Missi- 
longhi. When they went out against the hosts of Persia, 
Athens and Sparta were great and free, and they had the 
prospect of glory and the praise of men, to the Greeks al- 
ways dearer than life. But when the Suliote chief drew his 
sword, his country lay bleeding at the feet of a giant, and 
all Europe condemned the Greek revolution as fool-hardy 
and desperate. For two months, with but a few hundred 
men, protected only by a ditch and slight parapet, he de- 
fended the town where his body now rests against the 
whole Egyptian army. In stormy weather, living upon bad 
and unwholesome bread, with no covering but his cloak, he 


passed his days and nights in constant vigil ; in every assault | 
his sword cut down the foremost assailant, and his voice, | 


rising above the din of battle, struck terrour into the hearts 
of the enemy. In the struggle which ended with his life, 
with two thousand men he proposed to attack the whole ar- 
my of Mustapha Pacha, and called upon all who were wil- 
ling to die for their country to stand forward. The whole 
band advanced toa man. Unwilling to sacrifice so many 


brave men in a death-struggle, he chose three hundred, the 


sacred number of the Spartan band, his tried and trusty Su- 
liotes. At midnight he placed himself at their head, direct- 
ing that not a shot should be fired till he sounded his bugle ; 
and his last command was, “ If you lose sight of me, seek 
me in the pacha’s tent.” In the moment of victory he or- 
dered the pacha to be seized, and received a ball in the | 
loins; his voice still rose above the din of battle, cheering | 
his men until he was struck by another ball in the head, and | 
borne dead from the field of his glory. 

‘‘ Not far from the grave of Bozzaris was a pyramid of 
sculls, of men who had fallen in the last attack upon the | 
city, piled up near the blackened and battered wall which | 
they had died in defending. In my after wanderings I learn. | 
ed to look more carelessly upon these things; and, perhaps, | 
noticing everywhere the light estimation put upon human | 
life in the East, learned to think more lightly of it myself ;' 


but, then, it was melancholy to see bleaching in the sun, 
under the eyes of their countrymen, the unburied bones of 
men who, but a little while ago, stood with swords in their 
hands, and animated by the noble resolution to free their 
country or die in the attempt. Our guide told us that they 
had all been collected in that place with a view to sepulture ; 
and that King Otho, as soon as he became of age and took 
the government in his own hands intended to erect a monu- 
ment over them. In the meantime, they are at the mercy 
lof every passing traveller; and the only remark that our 
| guide made was a comment upon the force and unerring 
| precision of the blow of the Turkish sabre, almost every scull 
| being laid open on the side nearly down to the ear. 
| But the most interesting part of our day at Missilonghi 
| was tocome. Returning from a ramble round the walls, 
| we noticed a large square house, which, our guide told us, 
!was the residence of Constantine, the brother of Marco 
| Bozzaris. We were all interested in this intelligence, and 
| our interest was in no small degree increased when he added, 
| that the widow and two of the children of the Suliote chief 
were living with his brother. The house was surrounded by 
a high stone wall, a large gate stood most invitingly wide 
|open, and we turned toward it in the hope of catching a 
glimpse of the inhabitants ; but, before we reached the gate, 
| our interest had increased to such a point that, after consult- 
|ing with our guide, we requested him to say that, if it would 
not be considered an intrusion, three travellers, two of them 
| Americans, would feel honoured in being permitted to pay 
| their respects to the widow and children of Marco Bozzaris. 
Ht “ We were invited in, and shown into a large room on the 
| right, where three Greeks were sitting cross-legged on a di- 
|van, smoking the long Turkish chibouk. Soon after the 
| brother entered, a man,about fifty, of middling height, spare 
| built, and wearing a Bavarian uniform, as holding a colonel’s 








| commission in the service of King Otho. In the dress of 
|| the dashing Suliote he would have better looked the brother 
|| of Marco Bozzaris, and I might then more easily have re- 
|| cognized the daring warriour who, on the field of battle, in 
1 a moment of extremity, was deemed, by universal acclama- 
|, tion, worthy of succeeding the fallen hero. Now the straight 
military frock-coat, buttoned tightly across the breast, the 
| stock, tight pantaloons, boots, and straps, seemed to repress 
|| the free energies of the mountain warriour. Our guide intro- 
|| duced us, with an apology for our intrusion. The colonel 
\|received us with great kindness, thanked us for the honour 
done his brother’s widow, and, requesting us to be seated, 
ordered coffee and pipes. 

And here, on the very first day of our arrival in Greece, 
and from a source which made us proud, we had the first 
evidence of what afterward met me at every step, the warm 
feeling existing in Greece toward America ; for almost the 
first thing that the brother of Marco Bozzaris said was to ex- 
press his gratitude as a Greek for the services rendered his 
country by our own; and, after referring to the provisions 
sent out for his famishing countrymen, his eyes sparkled and 
his cheek flushed as he told us that, when the Greek revo- 
lutionary flag first sailed into the port of Napoli di Romania, 
among hundreds of vessels of all nations, an American cap- 
tain was the first to recognize and salute it. 

In a few moments the widow of Marco Bozzaris entered. 
I have often been disappointed in my preconceived notions 
of personal appearance, but it was not so with the lady who 
| now stood before me ; she looked the widow of a hero; as 
|| one worthy of her Grecian mothers, who gave their hair for 
bowstrings, their girdle for a sword-belt, and, while their 
heartstrings were cracking, sent their young lovers from 
their arms to fight and perish for their country. Perhaps it 
was she that led Marco Bozzaris into the path of immortali- 
ty; that roused him from the wild guerilla warfare in which 
he had passed his early life, and fired him with the high and 
holy ambition of freeing his country. Of one thing I am 
certain, no man could look in her face without finding his 
wavering purposes fixed, without treading more firmly in the 
path of high and honourable enterprise. She was under 
forty, tall and stately in person, and habited in deep black, 
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fit emblem of her widowed condition, with a white handker- 
chief laid flat over her forehead, giving the Madonna cast 
to her dark eyes and marble complexion. We all rose as 
she entered the room ; and, though living secluded and sel- 
dom seeing the face of a stranger, she received our compli- 
ments and returned them with far less embarrassment than 
we both felt and exhibited. 

But our embarrassment, at least I speak for myself, was 
induced by an unexpected circumstance. Much as I was 
interested in her appearance, I was not insensible to the fact 


that she was accompanied by two young and beautiful girls, | 


who were introduced to us as her daughters. This some- 
what bewildered me. While waiting for their appearance, 
and talking with Constantine Bozzaris, I had in some way 
conceived the idea that the daughters were mere children, 
and had fully made up my mind to take them both on my 
knee and kiss them; but the appearance of the stately 
mother recalled me to the grave of Bozzaris ; and the daugh- 
ters would, probably, have thought that I was taking liber- 
ties upon so short an acquaintance if I had followed up my 
benevolent purpose in regard to them ; so that, with the long 
pipe in my hand, which, at that time, I did not know how 
to manage well, I cannot flatter myself that I exhibited any 
of the benefit of Continental travel. 

The elder was about sixteen, and, even in the opinion of 
my friend Doctor W.,a cool judge in these matters, a beau- 
tiful girl, possessing, in its fullest extent, all the elements of 
Grecian beauty: a dark, clear complexion, dark hair, set 
off by a little red cap embroidered with gold thread, and a 
long blue tassel hanging down behind, and large black eyes, 
expressing a melancholy quiet, but which might be excited 
to shoot forth glances of fire more terrible than her father’s 


the Ganges, and even to the numerous archipelagoes that 
terminate the eastern peninsula of the Indies. Fleets were 
not combating fleets; but adventurous corsairs and bold 
captains, often with a single ship, disturbed the English do- 
minion of the seas, and, by isolated’ feats of arms, consoled 
the imperial navy for its inferiority. 

Monsieur B., captain of the French corvette L’Eclair, 

one of the bravest French marines, had won a formidable 
name among the English ; and such was the terrour inspired 
by his audacity for many years, that the India Company at 
last offered fifty thousand piastres to any one who would take 
him. More than this royal recompense, the desire to con- 
quer a glorious rival, and free from a scourge the commerce 
of his country, animated Commodore Corbett, the most il- 
| lustrious captain in the English navy in India. 
But chance had not yet brought them together, and the 
redoubtable cruiser of Corbett was fatal only to French 
|; merchantmen that sailed between the two colonies. At the 
|| time our story commences, L’Eclair was at anchor in the 
| Isle of France, and her commander had not been.seen for 
|| many days. 

On the morning of the thirteenth of September, 1809, a 
small French vessel sailed out of the road of St. Denis at 
| Bourbon, and steered towards the Isle of France. A large 
|| number of passengers crowded the deck with anxious faces, 
for most fortunate would they be should they escape the 











| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 


sword. Happily, too, for us, she talked French, having || English cruisers. Many times already the inexperienced 
learned it from a French marquis who had served in Greece | eyes of the passengers had taken for a sail the distant 


and been domesticated with them ; but, young and modest, || 
and unused to the company of strangers, she felt the embar- 
rassment common to young ladies when attempting to speak 


a foreign language ; and we could not talk to her on com.- ! 


mon themes. Our lips were sealed, of course, upon the 
subject which had brought us to her house. We could not 
sound for her the praises of her gallant father. At parting, 
however, I told them that the name of Marco Bozzaris was 
as familiar in America as that of a hero of our own revolu- 
tion, and that it had been hallowed by the inspiration of an 
American ; and I added that, if it would not be unaccept- 
able, on my return to my native country I would send the 
tribute referred to, as an evidence of the feeling existing in 
America toward the memory of Marco Bozzaris. My offer 
was gratefully accepted; and afterward, while in the act of 
mounting my horse to leave Missilonghi, our guide, who had 
remained behind, came to me with a message from the 
widow and daughters, reminding me of my promise. 

“T do not see that there is any objection to my mention- 
ing that I wrote to a friend, requesting him to procure Hal- 
leck’s ‘ Marco Bozzaris, and send it to my banker at Paris. 
My friend, thinking to enhance its value, applied to Mr. 


Halleck for a copy in his own handwriting. Mr. Halleck, || 


with his characteristic modesty, evaded the application; 
and, on my return home, I told him the story of my visit, 
and reiterated the same request. He evaded me as he had 
done my friend, but promised me a copy of the new edition 
of his poems, which he afterward gave me, and which, I 
hope, is now in the hands of the widow and daughters of 
the Grecian hero. 

“T make no apology for introducing in a book the widow 
and daughters of Marco Bozzaris. True, I was received by 
them in private, without any expectation, either on their 
part or mine, that all the particulars of the interview would 
be noted and laid before the eyes of all who choose to read. 
I hope it will not be considered invading the sanctity of pri- 
vate life; but, at all events, I make no apology ; the widow 
and children of Marco Bozzaris are the property of the 
world.” 








THE TWO MARINES IN INDIA. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF A. LIGNIERES. 


Wate the grand imperial war was agitating all Europe, 
cannon were thundering over the distant waters of the In- 
dian ocean, and glorious contests were carried on, from the 
coasts of the Isle of France and Bourbon to the shores of 





|| wave, or the wing of a sea-fowl as it skimmed along the 
| surface of the waters. They laughed yet trembled at these 
|| deceptions, but, while the bravest and the most dissimu- 
|| lating aflected a presumptuous security, the greater number 
! cast looks of the most tender solicitude towards some mys- 
|| terious bales, which they almost fancied they saw ‘already 
|| within the rapacious grasp of the English. 

| “ Une voile au vent !” was heard, cried out by a sailor. 
** A sail!” exclaimed the merchants on board, jumping 
|| up in a fright, and eagerly directing their looks towards the 
point indicated. 

“Tt is not a gull this time,” sighed one. 

The captain pointed his glass towards the place where 
the sail was seen. 

‘Ha! ha!” he exclaimed. “It is to be feared we shall 
not sleep for some time in the Isle of France or Bourbon. 
If there were only ourselves and babes here ; but—” and, 
| with anxiety in his countenance, he hurried precipitately to 
the cabin. 

He returned the moment afterwards, preceded by a man 
whose aspect commanded attention. The stranger appear- 
|ed about thirty, of the middling size, and well made. From 
| his dress one would have taken him for a merchant, or per- 
haps a planter, while his distinguished manners announced 
| his knowledge and intercourse with what is called the beau 
| monde. 

‘“‘ Give me your glass, captain,” said he, in a hurried tone. 

‘‘ Here it is, M. Louis,” replied the captain, with defe- 
irence. M. Louis gave but one look through the glass, and 
| said, as he returned it, ‘It is an English vessel ; a man of 
| war.” 
| He turned from the coast with a gesture of resignation, 
for Saint Denis was too far, and to steer for the land would 
| be dangerous, on account of the formidable bars around 
| Bourbon ; besides, the Englishman was approaching rapidly. 
| He then left the deck, descended to the cabin, and reap- 
peared with a little packet, under whose envelope was seen 
| the round form of a ball. He looked again at the vessel, 
= perfectly distinguishable, and flung his packet into the 
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sea. Then, thrusting his hands into his pockets, he began | 
to walk the deck and talk with the captain, who appeared | 
as uneasy as his companion seemed tranquil. 

This scene, which was transpiring in the offing, was ob- 
served on shore by a group of persons who, since the morn- 
ing, had been watching the ship in the tacks she made} 
along the coast. The same anxiety that affected the pas- | 
sengers seemed to agitate these distant spectators, as they | 
passed a spy-glass from one to another, from time to time 
making remarks, and communicating the results of their 
observations. 

“Oh! he cannot escape,” said one. “ There, he flings | 
his packets into the sea. He must have discovered the most | 
terrible of the enemy, and will try to get out of reach. See, | 
the English hail them! Now they come up to the frigate ! | 
They board her! I see him going up the ladder! He is| 
on deck! God preserve him!” | 

And the group retired sadly. | 

Let us return to the sea, where, as we have just seen, the || 
fate of the small vessel was decided. The English frigate | 


| ever get him in my hands he will have no other table for a 
| long while than the one where you are eating at this mo- 
|ment. Both of us are too much for the Indian seas, and I 
am tired of hearing his exploits recounted every day.” 

The eye of the commodore flashed as he said these words. 

One moment the eye of his guest kindled also, but then 
instantly passed away. 

“Bah!” said M. Louis, with his good-natured air, as he 
knocked the glass of the commodore. “I like this noise 
better than that of cannon.” 

The commodore smiled; but M. Louis had not finished 
the half of his wine when he replaced his glass on the 
table, and made a bitter grimace. 

“ What is the matter?” cried Sir Corbett. 

“ Nothing—nothing. A sickness, a slight nausea—the 
rolling, the unusual—” 

* You are sea-sick !” 

“ Yes, commodore, it must be sea-sickness I feel coming 
on; perhaps the air will do me good. Allow me to go on 
deck !” 





was the Nereid, commanded by the famous Corbett in per- | 
son. He was a daring seaman, and, moreover, a perfect |} 
gentleman. He very politely seized the ship and passen. || 
gers, and, after making them compliments of condolence, || 
prayed them to accede to the arrangement he had to make | 
for them, on board a prize that sailed under the cannon of || 
his frigate with other captured vessels; while as for M..| 
Louis, whom he had instantly distinguished from the rest of 
his companions, it was his wish to have him pass the time of | 
his captivity on board the frigate. The prisoner at first sought 
to decline the honour, stating he was only a plain merchant, | 
going to the Isle of France to dispose of a small quantity | 
of goods ; but, whether it was the effect of natural affability, | 
or his intuitive judgment of an enlightened and superiour | 
man, the commodore, by all sorts of gentle violence, at last 
succeeded in retaining the merchant with him. | 

He invited his prisoner to dine with him, and M. Louis 
sustained the conversation with the utmost ease and freedom. 
Nevertheless, under the gayety he wore, a suspicious ob- | 
server could have seen the most profound attention to every- | 
thing around him, and a continual guard over himself, con. | 
cealed by a happy disposition. The wine began to augment 
the good-humour of Sir Corbett. 

“ To your good health, M. Louis,” said he, emptying his | 
glass of champagne. 


“That is a presumptuous toast, Monsieur ; for my first 
wish is to meet and conquer the captain who does the most | 
honour to your navy.” 

“If that is the case, commodore,” said the prisoner, | 
speaking somewhat louder, “ I will restrict my toast. May | 
you meet him, and may you both maintain the honour of | 
your flags !” 

At this moment a midshipman came and whispered a few 


| 
words in the commodore’s ear, who appeared to take the || 


liveliest interest in what he was hearing. A shade of un-!| 


easiness covered the face of M. Louis until the midshipman 
left them. 

* Do you know the commander of L’Eclair ?” asked Sir 
Corbett. 

«“ T have seen him once,” replied M. Louis, finishing his 
glass with the utmost indifference. 


“ Well, when you return to the Isle of France, where he 
now is, tell him that Commodore Corbett sends him his com- 
pliments for the prize of fifty thousand piastres, which the 
company offer for his capture, and that he has a mind to get} 
it. Tell him further, to take good care of himself, for if 1| 


| 
| 


“ To the accomplishment of all your wishes, commodore.” || 


“Ha, ha, ha!” roared the Englishman, laughing. “ You 
are not as good asailor as your countryman. Take my arm.” 

And the commodore, still laughing, assisted him on deck, 
led him between decks, and along the batteries. At every 
step M. Louis uttered cries of surprise and naive exclama- 
tions, which might have created suspicion had not the ma- 
rine thought it was quite natural to admire everything be- 
| longing to his sublime and perilous profession. The can- 
non, in particular, seemed to produce an extraordinary 
| effect on him. Their enormous size and terrible aspect did 
| not at all suit him. 
| Thad no idea cannons were so large!” said he, regard- 
| ing them with astonishment. “ What mouths! Why aman 
| could easily get into one!” 

His wonder and his comical remarks made the commo- 
| dore wish to prolong the diversion his prisoner afforded him, 
| he, therefore, proposed to fire a broadside. 

“ No, no, if you please, commodore,” he replied, at the 
same time manifesting so much uneasiness that Sir Corbett 
was nearly ready to die with laughter. As they turned to 
leave the battery they met a sailor, whose appearance gave 
the prisoner evident concern, for he hastened his steps, and 
put up his handkerchief to his face. 

* Hold, commodore,” said he, frankly, “I have had my 
fill of the sea and of your frigate, and would willingly give 
a thousand piastres for one square foot of land. Can you 
not, then, find means to send me on shore ?” 

“ Your company is so agreeable, M. Louis, that I have a 


| 


| 
| 


|, mind to keep you a long time ; yet, after all, I love you too 


well to be difficult with you about coming to any agreement 
you wish.” 

They were on the gallery, that served to lengthen the cap- 
| tain’s apartment, and from whence they could see the ves- 
sels he had taken. 

** Will you make a bargain with me?” asked the prisoner, 
as if struck by a sudden thought. “I would gladly buy one 
| of your prizes. How much would you ask’for the one with 
| the broken mast ?” 

“ Are you speaking seriously ?” 

“ Very seriously, commodore.” 

“Well, if you will give me eleven thousand piastres for 
| the Sapajou, you will make an excellent bargain.” 

‘“‘ Agreed—eleven thousand piastres. But let us under- 
stand each other fully. I will give you eleven thousand 
piastres for myself and the vessel.” 


| 
} 


| 





' 


| M. Louis said this so innocently, and with so much good. 
| nature, that Sir Corbett exlaimed, laughing— 
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“ The ship and yourself; it is understood.” 

‘Very well, commodore. Have the goodness to give 
me materials for writing, and please to place a small boat 
at my disposal ; to-morrow, at the break of day, my eleven 
thousand piastres will be on your deck, and I shall tread 
my dear earth once more.” 

Sir Corbett seated himself on his couch, gayer than ever. 
He showed his desk to the prisoner, who rapidly wrote a 
few lines. A servant came at the call of the commander, 
and the order was given to carry the letter on shore. 

M. Louis left Sir Corbett, while, from politeness, striving 
to check some little indications of gaping, and went and 
flung himself on his bed, where he made three hearty signs 


on the ‘right, on the way to St. Denis, advances Cape St. 
Bernard, where the boiling waves dash furiously. M. Louis 
directed his pirogue towards it. They risked being dashed 
in pieces ; but in this attempt there was the only hope of 
escape left them. The pinnace followed, evidently gaining 
on them. 

“ Pull away! pull away!” cried M. Louis. 

The pinnace was not more than thirty paces distant, but 
the pirogue had arrived at the barrier formed by the frightful 
waves. As they broke over the bars she leaped into the 
troubled waters, resisted a moment, then broke into pieces. 
The frightened pinnace stopped, with lifted oars, while the 
|rowers looked on those of the pirogue fighting with the 








of the cross, and slept not all night, notwithstanding he had || 


appeared so much fatigued. 

The next morning the boat returned, and M. Louis count- 
ed out the money agreed upon for the commodore, now and || 
then stopping to smell a bottle of English salts, as a pre- 
ventive of sea-sickness. A few moments after the Sapajou 
was detached from the frigate, and made sail for the island ; 
but the pirogue which was to convey the prisoner was still 
fastened to the side of the ship. At last the commodore, 


still enchanted with his guest, allowed him to depart, and|| | 


mingled many kind pleasantries with his adieux. M. Louis 
had placed his foot on the rope-ladder, while Sir Corbett, 
still holding his hand, happened to cast his eyes on the shore. 

‘“‘ T really believe,” said he, “ that your countrymen have 
never seen a frigate before. See them on the beach!” 

“‘ They are admiring your beautiful horrour,” said M. 
Louis, smiling. “ I can soon say to them with the ancient: 
* What would you have done if, like me, you had seen the 
monster near?’ ” 

Then, letting go the commodore’s hand, he descended 
the ladder, and the pirogue made its way from the frigate. 
Some sailors, on the deck and rigging, were looking on. 
Lifting his eyes, as he waved his hand to bid a last adieu to| 
Sir Corbett, M. Louis recognized the sailor whose sight had | 


given him some uneasiness the previous evening. This| 


man seemed scrutinizing him attentively, at the same time 
speaking earnestly to his comrades. 

“ Bear away on your oars, but do not hurry,” said M. 
Louis, in a low tone to the rowers ; “ and you, steer straight 
as possible for St. Denis. 
use to us.” 

The pirogue had made about a third part of her way, 
and all eyes were fixed on her, when, all at once, a great 
noise was heard on board the frigate. Every pinnace hang- 
ing at the sides of the vessel was instantly lowered; Sir 
Corbett was making the most frantic gestures ; his speak- 


ing-trampet was at his mouth, and his arms energetically | 
stretched out towards the pirogue; at that instant one of | 
the pinnaces darted forward like a bird of prey, under the | 


redoubled efforts of twenty oarsmen. 

“The miserable villain has spoken!” cried M. Louis, 
seizing the helm. ‘ Now, my friends, my fate depends 
upon the vigour of your arms !” 

The speed of the pirogue was accelerated, but the pin- 
nace flew after her. M. Louis was no longer the good-na- 
tured citizen, unaccustomed to the sea; his whole person 
assumed the energetic attitude of a commander. His eye 
turned now on his pursuers, and then to those who watched 
for him on shore. A smile of mockery and defiance played 
on his lips and dilated his nostrils. 

“ Courage, my friends !” cried he. 


But the pinnace gained on them rapidly; the city was 
too far; in three minutes the fugitives would be taken! 
There was no time to consider. 


At three hundred paces 





An inch gained may soon be of | 


waves. They struggled courageously, as they were carried 
l sometimes towards the shore and then again drawn back 
||into the sea. At last a man reached the land, stood up, 

and proudly turned himself towards the English pinnace, 
! and made it a salutation, half mocking, half noble. Imme- 
\ diately the eager crowd ran along the shore, and those who 
|| outran the others pressed the fugitives in their arms. 

At that moment Sir Corbett, with rage, exclaimed : 

“To be tricked in such a manner! To have him, and 
let him escape! The good-natured, honest citizen, was he ! 
| But I will have vengeance! I will yet take him! I will 
take him, I swear it !” 

M. Louis was, indeed, the captain of L’Eclair; the hero 
of Bourbon, the terrour of the English ; he whose capture 
was worth fifty thousand piastres ! 


| 
i 
it 

| 








Just one year from that day, a ship that the English had 
| captured entered the road of Bourbon. It was the African, 
a superb frigate of the first order, just returning from Eng- 
land, and bringing back Commodore Corbett. The remem- 
brance of the comedy in which he had been the dupe the 
|| preceding year was not effaced from his memory; and 
| more than once, during the voyage, he had looked upon his 
| beautiful frigate with pride, while cning of the pretended 
M. Louis. 

He disembarked and proceeded to the governour’s house, 
where a grand breakfast was given to celebrate his arrival. 
| He found the governour, Sir Farquhart, in a large saloon, 
commanding a fine view of the sea, and delivered his 
despatches. While Sir Farquhart was turning them over, 
he walked to the window and looked out upon the road. 
At that moment a French vessel was turning from a long 
tack she had made at the extremity of the island. 

“¢ Sir Governour,” cried the commodore, “ if I mistake 
| not, I know that frigate.” 
| You do not deceive yourself, commodore; it is the 
| Nereid.” 

“ The Nereid, with a tri-coloured flag ?” 

‘‘ She has carried that flag two weeks,” 
quhart, laying aside his papers. 

He then related the last engagement at Grand-Port, and 
added : 

“« Yes, commodore, we have been beaten, four against 
two. Itis true, that after the affair the conquerors were 
not much better off than the conquered. The Nereid re- 
ceived the least damage of all the frigates, so Captain B. 


\] 








replied Sir Far- 


took her, and has carried his flag on her ever since.” 

“ What!” exclaimed Corbett, his eyes flashing. ‘“ B. on 
board the Nereid? B. command a squadron?” 

“ He has gained two promotions in two months. He is 


a bold marine.” 
Corbett stamped with anger. 





“‘ My frigate! The frigate in which I had him prisoner, 
and from which I let him depart! But, d me!” said 
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he, striking his forehead ; it is the same day on which he 
fooled me like a child—to-day is the anniversary of my 
shame. But this day I will be revenged! Sir Farquhart, 
give our squadron at St. Paul’s the signal to get ready. B. 
and I must celebrate this day with the firing of cannon.” 

An hour afterwards, Sir Corbett was traversing the port, 
followed by boats loaded with marines and soldiers. Five 
English vessels were ready. As soon as the commodore 
had reached the deck of the frigate, all the sails of the Afri- 
can were hoisted, and she bounded away as if animated by 
the impatient spirit of her master. 

It was then that the Nereid seemed to perceive she was 
threatened. She instantly changed her course, made a sig- 
nal to a French frigate without the road, whose sails filled 
and went off; the Nereid sailed behind her, and took the 
post of honour. The English ships followed in the train of 
the African. It was a race of two rival flags. A crowd of 
English and French thronged the shore. 

“ They fly,” said the English. 

“ Yes, they fly until further orders,” replied the French. 

Night descended on the sea ; a brilliant moon shone on 
the waves; and the Nereid kept on her course, though at 
a long distance behind her companion. The English ves- 
sels were equally distanced, for the African, being a fast 
sailer, greatly outstripped them. Her superiour speed soon 
left them still further behind, and in the same proportion 
brought her nearer the Nereid. Thus they ran on a greater 
part of the night. At three in the morning they were sepa- 
rated only by a short space. 

On board the French vessel they had cleared away the 
hammocks, and were in readiness for action. Each man 
was at his post. Captain B. was standing on the quarter- 
deck, his night-glass in his hand. The dark mass of the 
English frigate appeared approaching rapidly by the pale 
moonlight. B.’s observations were suddenly interrupted. 
The English, eager to attack the enemy, did not wait till 
they had come up with the Nereid, but sent her a volley 
while pursuing her. 

B. seized his speaking-trumpet—‘ Haul in the larboard 
braces before,” cried he, in a thundering voice, “ and hoist 
those behind.” 

While they were executing this mancuvre, he slapped 
his lieutenant joyfully on the shoulder—t What say you to 
attacking Corbett? In being the first to fire, he has lost 
twenty seconds. The imprudent man, to spare me the 
trouble of dismounting my cannon !”” 

In effect the forward sails of the Nereid were taken in, 
the others were hoisted, and the frigate, yielding to the re- 
coiling movement, in an instant was at the side of the Afri- 
can. At this quick and unexpected manceuvre the English 
commander saw the great errour he had made. He had 
pointed his cannon to strike the enemy, who were flying 
before him, and now his cannoniers were working to change 
their position, while those of the Nereid were pouring their 
broadsides into her. The French had lost some men, but 
corpses were heaped on the decks of the African. 

Corbett chafed; but his marines were brave as himself, 
and the combat was valiantly maintained. Deaths multi- 
plied in the obscurity. Groans and cries mingled with the 
detonations. The balls: made the blood spout, cut and 
broke the ropes and the ship; then a fight with sabres and 
axes commenced on both sides. 

Captain B. sprung upon the netting of his frigate. With 
one hand he held fast to the shrouds, with the other he held 
his speaking-trumpet. He was calm, but his eye kindled. 
Corbett was opposite him. The Englishman was furious, 
They saw each other for the second time. The commander 


of the Nereid made a dignified and gracious inclination to 
him of the African, and, at the moment when one of the 
masts of the Englishman fell, he cried : 

“ Captain B.’s salutation to Commodore Corbett.” 

The cannon of the Nereid continued to thunder with 
unabated ardour, but the fire of the African began to lan- 
guish. Three-fourths of her men were killed. She had no 
longer a mast left. The trumpet of Corbett was heard 
no more. His frigate moved like a warriour without arms. 
The last cannon-shot was heard and then his batteries were 
silent. Cries of victory were heard on the opposite deck. 

“ Take thirty men and go and man the African,” said 
the French captain to his lieutenant. 

The officer obeyed, and boarded the dismantled frigate. 
A moment after a call was given from the English vessel : 

“The captain of the African prays the captain of the 
Nereid to come on board; it is the last wish of a dying 
man.” 

Notwithstanding the extraordinary invitation, Captain B. 
did not hesitate to go. 

A frightful spectacle, even for his intrepid heart, met his 
sight on reaching the deck of the captured vessel. More than 
| three hundred men were weltering in their blood. The deck 
| panted with the death-rattle under his feet. The commo- 
| dore was lying extended on his quarterdeck, struck by two 
| musket balls. His pale face and half-closed eyes indicated 
the approach of death. Major Barry supported his head. 

On perceiving the French captain, his features grew ani- 
mated ; he made an effort, and held out his hand. 

“ Thanks, captain,” said he, with a sad smile. “ You 
| play tragedy as well as comedy. You have conquered, but 
do not dishonour me. I have only a moment to live. Wait 
till my eyes are closed before you hoist your flag on my ship.” 

“Honour to you, commodore,” replied his enemy with 
emotion ; “ it shall be as you desire.” And, turning to his 
lieutenant—* Let the red flag be raised on the broken 
masts !”” 

“ Thanks!” faltered Sir Corbett, pressing his hand, after 
which he sank back on the knees of Sir Barry, and expired. 

“ Sir,” said Captain B. to the only English officer who had 
survived the engagement, “ salute, with your last cannon, the 
corpse of your brave commodore!” When the funeral dis- 
charge had resounded, “ Now,” said he, “ display my flag 
above the red one !” 

In the meantime, the remainder of the English squadron 
had crowded sail, and when day dawned the Boadicea, who 
led the rest, was within cannon-shot of the Nereid. Captain 
| B. returned to his own deck. His men rallied round him. 

“ Have we any more balls ?” 

“ We have not more than enough for twenty shots!” re- 
plied the commander of the battery. 

‘“‘ Every one to his post, then, and hold himself in readi- 
ness to fight !” 

“ The Boadicea,” wrote the captain of the Nereid, in his 
report of the engagement, “contemplated the spectacle 
we had the honour to present her, and fell back on her 
division.” E. P. 








AN IMPRACTICABLE MAN. 


Durine one of the many debates upon the tariff bill, which 
took place about this. time, Mr. Randolph was, as usual, 
very energetic in his opposition to any increase of the rates 
of duty on manufactured articles. In one of his speeches 


he took occasion to criticise, rather severely, the arguments 
of a gentleman with whom he was on terms of friendly in- 
timacy. 


He ridiculed some of his positions, and caused a 








laugh in the house at the gentleman’s expense. 


The latter, 
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having allowed his temper to get the better of his more | 
sober judgment, arose with some warmth of manner, and 
after complaining of Mr. Randolph’s mode of argument on 
so serious a national question, concluded by saying, that || 
** however highly he estimated the gentleman’s head, he 
would be sorry to take it if accompanied by such a heart.” 

This severe repartee created quite a sensation in the 
House, and everybody expected a bitter and angry retort 
from Mr. Randolph. To the surprise of everybody he arose 
calmly, and with a smile on his countenance said: 

‘“* Mr. Speaker, I am not offended at the harsh expressions 
which my friend (if he will still permit me to call him so) 
has used towards me in his reply to some harmless satire 
upon his previous speech. I say, Mr. Speaker, I am not 
offended, because I know that he does not really feel to- 
wards me as he now thinks he does, and that by to-morrow 
morning he will be sorry for what he hassaid. Neither shall 
I retaliate, Mr. Speaker, in the way that I might do, if I 
followed his example. For instance: I might say, (which, 
however, I do not,) that however highly I estimate the gen- 
tleman’s heart, I would be very sorry to take it if accompa- 
nied by such a head !” 

This philippic was uttered with such a mirthful counte- 
nance the whole House roared with laughter, and a speedy 
reconciliation between the two friends followed, which, I be- 
lieve, was never again interrupted. 

Mr. Randolph was what is termed an impracticable man. 
His temper depended a good deal on his state of health, and 
persons have often been astonished at the total change in his 
manner within twenty-four hours. One day, full of jokes, 
repartee and good-humour—the next, abstracted, morose 
and incommunicative. 


so, but he used to say that “when the fit was on him he | 
could not break it.” He was almost a constant sufferer | 
from ill-health, was rarely two days without pain, and I, 
therefore, made great allowances for his infirmity of temper. 
The following anecdote will illustrate the uncertainty of his 
social qualities :—A gentleman was introduced to him one 
day ata dinner in Washington, when he was in a bright 
humour, and he found him irresistibly attractive. Mr. Ran- 


| men, si 


During our passage across the Atlan. || 
tic he frequently expressed to me his deep regret that it was || 


packet captains, with whom he crossed the Atlantic more than 
once, that he corresponded with him ever afterwards. I re. 
member his once saying to me—“ Sir, I esteem Captain 
most highly. He is a self-made man—one of nature’s noble. 

ir, and worthy of every success.” This worthy cap. 
tain has been, for many years past, enjoying the “ otium 





|cum dignitate” in the country, esteemed by everybody 
| who know him. His modesty would be shocked were I to 


| mention his name, but I may be permitted to give some ex- 
| tractsfrom the numerous letters which he received from Mr. 
Randolph. The confidence and friendship which they pour- 
| tray were voluntarily proffered by Mr. Randolph, and they 
| exhibit him in a very amiable light. Captain had no 
favours to bestow on him, beyond the personal attentions on 
board ship, which it was his pleasure as well as duty to give 
| to every passenger. 





“ Wasuincton, April 7, 1826. 

“ My pear Carrain :—The best news that I have heard for 
| many along day, is the safe arrival of your ship at her 
| port of destination. Most heartily, my good friend, do I 
congratulate you and your family upon this event. It gives 
me pleasure to inform you that I have been the means of 
procuring you a passenger on the return voyage ; and if I can 
make my arrangements to hit, I shall have the satisfaction of 
| adding myself to the number of your outward-bound live 
two-legged stock, on the eighth proximo. 

“ Keep, if you can, a birth for me; a state-room rather; 
|so as not to disappoint yourself. In any event, you shall 
{know about the first (not later than the third or fourth) 
whether or not your friend Randolph of Roanoke, and his 
faithful John, shall again confide themselves to the only 
captain of a ship that I have sailed with for the last five 
years that left me nothing to regret except that he was not 
| rich enough to lay himself up, not in ordinary, but in an ex- 
traordinary good birth. 

“ God willing, I shall write again in a few days. Mean- 
| time believe me to be, with the truest esteem and regard, 
| Your obliged and steadfast friend, J. R. of Roanoke.” 
| « Wasutneton, April 27, 1826. 
| “My pear Caprain :—I begin to entertain some fears that 
| the state of the business before the Senate will not permit 
me to leave this place in time to join you by the eighth, I 
therefore give you the earliest intelligence, that I may not 
be the means of spoiling your market; in other words, of 
turning away one passenger, perhaps two, for the expecta- 
tion of one that may be found wanting at his post when 





dolph was very free and communicative, and the gentleman 
was quite delighted at having made his acquaintance. Next | 
morning this same gentleman was on his way to the capitol, 

| 


when he observed Mr. Randolph some distance ahead of || 


him. He quickened his pace until he came up with him, 
when he exclaimed, puffing away for want of breath: 

* Good morning, Mr. Randolph ; how do you do, sir.” 

** Good morning, sir,” replied Randolph rather stiffly, and 
without stopping. 

“‘ You walk very fast, sir,” said the gentleman; “I have 
had great difficulty in overtaking you.” 

“ Pll increase the difficulty, sir,” replied Randolph, and 
suiting the action to the word, he soon left his bewildered 
acquaintance far behind him. 

This, of course, was one of his morose days, and no doubt 
he made some satirical hits in the House on that morning, 
whatever may have been the subject of debate. 

He was once giving some good advice to a young relative, 
who was on the point of going to school for the first time, 
in the course of which he said to him.: 

“ Now, my dear boy, if any of the other boys should ever 
strike you, before youreturn the blow, see if you cannot 
forgive him for the love of God ; but take care that you do| 


not mistake ‘the love of God’ for the fear of the bigger | 


” 


boy. 


called upon. I could easily get away by the eighth, I think, 
but that you know would be to miss your ship ; and much as 
I like her by report, I like still more her commander by ex. 
perience, and am determined not to cross the Atlantic with 
| any other this year. I had a beautiful young creature in my 
eye, (don’t be alarmed,) to me a daughter, that I wished to 
| take with me and show her the lovely scenery of England 
/and Wales, and the sublime, natural objects that Switzer- 
| land presents to the traveller’s view. But there is a cross- 
grained somebody that will not hear of it, so at least she 
| says; but I wish that a young Romeo may not be, afier all, 
at the bottom of it, instead of some old Capulet. My good 
friend, excuse my quoting Shakspeare to you, for if you do 
not read him, (as I hope you do,) you see him acted on the 
stage. Disappointed in the hoped-for fellow-passenger, I 
shall be less reluctant to stay until May, 1827, if it shall 
please the Author of all Good to spare us until then; when, 
if Iam above ground, consider your state-room to be be- 
spoke. As it is, if I can, I shall spend the summer in 
Europe, and return with you (God willing) as I did before ; 
but if I can’t be in New-York by the eighth, shall defer my 
voyage. It may scem presumptuous in me, who have just 
got one foot out of the grave, (I have just risen from a sick 
bed,) to talk of next year. But you know, my good friend, 
that we sailors (for I am not altogether a land-lubber) can 
| submit with as much resignation as the Pharisees and hired 
| preachers to His dispensations, who chasteneth us even as a 
| father chasteneth his children. But enough of preaching. 
‘“T am vexed that, in the report of my recent speech, the 
| New-Bedford men have been omitted by the reporter as the 
| true whale-fishers. I would not mention Nantucket, be- 








He formed so strong a personal friendship for one of the 


' cause she seemed disposed to join the Hartford Convention- 
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men last war, and make a separate peace with John Bull. | 


But the New-Bedford men I did name, and said, that to a! 
New-Bedford man (and I named him and his ship) I was 
more indebted than to any man beyond the Patapsco river. | 
“ T have ordered a few articles round, which I trust will | 
arrive in time for your ship. If I do not appear, ‘ when 
them you see, remember me,’ although, as they are eatables, | 
I hope you will not see them as long as I trust that you will | 
remember your fast friend, Ranvoiru of Roanoke.” | 
| 
“ Wasuineton, December 30, 1826. | 
Dear Caprain:—Mr. C delivered me your kind | 
message. Nothing has occurred to me since my landing in | 
the United States, that has made a stronger and deeper im- 
pression upon my feelings, than your kind and affectionate 
conduct to me during my short stay in New-York. Be as- 
sured that I shall ever retain a due sense of your obliging | 
deportment towards me, and that I shall watch the winds 
on the eighth of next month and for some time afterwards. 
“ God send you a speedy and pleasant passage, and a safe 
and happy return to your family. This is the sincere and 
earnest prayer of your friend, Ranpoiru of Roanoke. 
“If my health does not get better, I shall try another 
voyage to Europe.” 





| 


* CASTERSVILLE, ON James River, April 30, 1828. 

“ My pear Caprain:—Just as I mounted my horse on 
Monday morning, at Washington, your truly welcome and 
friendly letter was put into my hands. I arrived here this | 
evening a little before sunset, after a ride on horseback of 
thirty-five miles. Pretty well, you’ll say, for a man whose 
lungs are bleeding, and with a ‘ church-yard cough,’ which 
gives so much pleasure to some of your New-York editors of 
newspapers. But to me, a horse is what a ship is to you. 
(I am never so easy as when in the saddle.) Nevertheless, 
if ‘a gentleman, (we are all gentlemen now-a-days,) who 
received upwards of £300 sterling for me merely to hand | 
it over, had not embezzled it by applying it to his own pur- 
poses, I should be a passenger with you on the eighth. I 
tried to raise the money by the sale of some property, that 
only twelve months ago I was teazed to part from, (lots and 
houses in Farmville, seventy miles above Petersburgh, on 
Appomatox river,) bat could not last week get a bid for it. 
Such is the poverty, abject poverty and distress of this whole 
country. I have known land (part of it good wood land) 
sell for one. dollar an acre, that, ten years ago, would have 
commanded ten dollars, and last year five or six. Four fine 
negroes sold for three hundred and fifty dollars, and so in 
proportion. But I must quit the wretched subject. My pay, 
as a member of Congress, is worth more than my best and 
most productive plantation, for which, a few years ago, I 
could have got eighty thousand dollars, exclusive of slaves 
and stock. I gave, a few years since, twenty-seven thousand 
dollars for an estate. It had not a house or a fence upon 
it. After putting it in fine order, I found that, so far from 
my making one per cent, or one-half or one-fourth of one per 
cent, it does not clear expenses by about seven hundred and 
fifty dollars per annum, over and above all the crops. Yet, | 
I am to be taxed for the benefit of wool-spinners, &c., to 
destroy the whole navigating interest of the United States ; 
and we find representatives from New-Bedford, and Cape 
Ann, and Marblehead, and Salem, and Newburyport, voting | 
for this if they can throw the molasses overboard to lighten | 
the ship Tariff. She is a pirate under a black flag. 

“Tf I had ten pounds to spare, I would order one of Ros- 
kill’s best watches (without second hands) in a silver case ; 
a hunting-watch I mean; but I am as poor asa rat. 

“Tam glad the hams proved good. I ordered another 
barrel for Mr. ——, but my stupid overseer, in answer to 
my reproof for not sending them, writes that ‘he had sent 
the barrel of hams that I ordered.’ The blockhead seems 
to think it impossible that I should order more than one. 

« And now, my dear captain and my gallant ship, fare- 
well. Pleasant and prosperous gales attend you, and God 
send the good ship safe to her port of destination. John, 
who is with me, humbly offers his respects. 

‘Once more, my good friend, fare thee well. Yours to 
the end of the chapter of life, which promises to be but a 
short one with me, Joun Ranvoiru of Roanoke.” 





| 





In the year 1828, Mr. Randolph was so very ill he 


if 


alarmed about him. In a letter which I received from him 
during that time, he says: 

“T am bleeding at the lungs, and see no company; do 
not converse with my friends under this roof, and am inca- 
pable of conversation or anything else, except riding on 
horseback. You would hardly recognize your old acquaint- 
ance in my ghostly visage. 

“ Now spring returns, but not to me returns 
The vernal joy my better days have known; 
Dim in my breast life’s dying taper burns, 
And all the joys of life with health are flown.” 

He recovered, however, from this attack, and the next 
year (1829) he was elected a member of the convention, 
called together in Virginia, for the purpose of altering the 
constitution of that state. He was decidedly opposed to any 
changes, and more particularly to an extension of the elec- 


|| tive franchise, and fought bravely, inch by inch, for the “ old 


land marks,” declaring that a constitution under which they 
had lived so happily for half a century, was good enough for 
him, and ought to be considered good enough for the next 
generation. Whilst the convention was still in session, I 
received the following letter from him : 

* Ricumonp, November 27, 1829. 


“ Yesterday, I had the pleasure to receive your letter of 
the twenty-first, which reminds me that a former one has 
remained too long unanswered. In excuse, I may truly 
plead the wearisome nature of my presentavocation. Age, 
disease, and worst of all, lassitude and langour, cause 
even my small correspondence, upon matters of business, to 
accumulate upon me. 

‘“* A very lame and crippled report of me has gone forth 

in the ‘ Enquirer,’ one that I am ashamed to see, and which, 

|in justice as well as mercy to me, I hope my friends will not 
read. Ihave not had time to do justice to myself in that 
particular. 

“ It gives me great pleasure to hear of our Irish and Eng- 
lish friends, and when you write, I beg to be mentioned to 
them in terms of warm and grateful respect. I shall not 
fail to read the ‘ Collegians.’ A ‘County Limerick man’ is, 
to me, a great recommendation. 

“Our situation here is irksome to the most painful de- 
gree. Old ultra federalists, now new ultra jacobins, are 
tearing down all that is valuable and venerable in our insti- 
tutions. Yours, faithfully, Lec 





Several inquiries, made lately, for the following verses, in- 
duce us to give them a place in the New Mirror. 


They may talk of love in a cottage, 
And bowers of trellised vine— 
Of nature bewitchingly simple, 
And milkmaids half divine. 
They may talk of the pleasure of sleeping 
In the shade of a spreading tree, 
And a walk in the fields at morning, 
By the side of a footstep free ! 


But give me a sly flirtation 
By the light of a chandelier— 
With music to play in the pauses 
And nobody very near ; 
Or a seat on a silken sofa 
With a glass of pure old wine, 
And mamma too blind to discover 
The small white hand in mine. 


Your love in a cottage is hungry, 
Your vine is a nest for flles— 
Your milkmaid shocks the Graces, 
And simplicity talks of pies! 
You lie down io your shady slumber 
And wake with a bug in your ear, 
And your damsel that walks in the morning, 
Is shod like a mountaineer. 


True love is at home on a carpet, 
And mightily likes his ease— 


And true love has an eye for a dinner, 
And starves beneath shady trees. 
His wing is the fan of a lady, 
His foot’s an invisible thing, 





thought himself near his end, and his friends also were | 


And his arrow is tipp’d with a jewel 
And shot from a silver string. 


CASSIUS 
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THE BAPTISM. 


She stood up in the meekness of a heart 
Resting on God, and held her fair young child 
Upon her bosom, and with its gentle eyes 
Folded in sleep, as if its soul were gone 
To whisper the baptismal vow in heaven. 

The prayer went up devoutly, and the lips 
Of the good man glow’d fervently with faith, 
That it would be even as he had pray’d ; 

And the sweet child be gather’d to the fold 

Of Jesus. As the holy words went on, 

Her lips mov’d silently, and tears, fast tears, 
Stole from beneath her lashes, and upon 

The forehead of her beautiful child lay soft 
With the baptismal water. Then I thought 
That to the eye of God, that mother’s tears 
Would be a deeper covenant, which sin, 

And the temptations of the world, and death, 
Would leave unbroken, and that she would know 
In the clear light of heaven, how very strong 
The prayer which press’d them from her heart had been 
In leading its young spirit up to God. 

MAN A MACHINE.—BY A CYNIC. 

Man isa machine. The true definition of the “ quintes- 
sence of dust” is not to be found in the dictionary. In order 
to investigate his real character, mechanics and mechanism 
should be studied. Sometimes man is called a vessel. Is 
it because he sails down the stream of time, navigating the 
water of life and carrying his soul as freight from time to 
eternity? The wind frequently propels him, and he is turned 
about as easily as a weathercock whenever it listeth. These 
ideas, however, originated with the old imaginers, and are, | 
therefore, to be received with the utmost caution, and care- 
fully dusted of all absurdities. 

Life is the main spring of action, and the moment a man 
is born, the machinery is set in motion, and its operation | 
does not cease until he has run down, or is out of repair; 
then, being unfit for any other purpose, it is taken apart 
and shelved. An infant is a model, or a machine of small 
order ; time and circumstances manufacture him into one 
of great power and ability, for a full grown man is a perfect 
work. An infant, in its way, shows the effect of its opera- 
tion, but it requires the efforts of the principal to carry out 
the most extensive plans. Machines are continually wear- 
ing out, decaying, wanting repair, growing old, and are 
often found useless. After the same manner, man decays 
and wears out; therefore, and conclusively, it appears that 
man must be allied to machinery. This point being settled, 
the next inquiry is, what kind of a machine is man? Does 
he belong to the steamboat order? He cannot be a steam- 
boat, for that goes upon the waters ; besides, it moves hori- 
zontally ; man moves uprightly, and only upon the face of 
the earth. It is true that he occasionally emits fire and 
smoke, and so do steamboats; but there isa vast difference 
in the smoke and the occasion of it. It appears, then, that 
he is not asteamboat, though the boat and the man may be 
near blood-cousins, or brothers—the one a sailor and the other 
alandsman. Is man a locomotive? A great writer has said 
he is; whether it is because he makes so much noise and 
mischief on the road of life, or whether it is on account of 
his rapidity and usefulness, is the dispute. For my part, de- 
liver me from such a comparison, for a locomotive cannot 
be managed unless the track be well laid. Man goes with- 
out it, and is the only kind of machine that operates well 
everywhere. It is plain, then, that he is not a locomotive. Is 
he a windmill or a weathercock? No. They only operate 
when the wind blows. 

Look at man as he walks. What a singular motion for 
“the paragon of animals.’ He appears to kick and claw 
the air, that it may make way for the king of all below 














heaven. I wonder why the earth don’t sink under so sub- 


lime a creature. Perfection on legs—who, but for reason, 
would be little more than an automaton, and, when rea- 
son is misused, is not much superior. Is man a machine? 
Do you find a patent for him at Washington or elsewhere ? 
He either is not an invention, or is not worth patenting. 
Now, he may possibly be an infernal machine—that does 
much injury—a strong exterior within a grating, coarse and 
unoiled machinery, fit only for destruction and those doom- 
ed to it. Hear him discourse. What a jargon it is, without 
any melody. I have heard as good language from a saw- 
mill, and better from parrots. Now, whether parrots imitate 
man, or he imitates parrots, is a question. Thathe talks, is 
certain ; but how does he manufacture his words? Maelzel’s 
automaton prated by machinery. Why may not Maelzel 
himself have talked in the same way? Why is it not possi- 
ble that he may have adopted his own workmanship to the 
figure ? 

A watch may be made to discourse music. A watch and 
a man beara very close resemblance to each other. Man 


|is wound up the moment he comes into the world, and is 


run down when his chain is shortened by accident, or 
when a main-spring, like a blood-vessel, is broken. A good 
watch keeps even the seconds carefully. A good man is 
the most admirable of all nature’s workmanship. I do not 
declare that man is a watch; but ishe an automaton? Pull 
the wire and answer. Does the “ paragon” feel insulted be- 
cause he is compared to machinery—that he is accounted 
the greatest of all inventions ? No matter what we are call- 
ed, whether machines or animals: it is frequently in the 
power of us all to set our own works right, and his is best 
which answers the best purpose. If he prefers being called 
a steamboat, let him be an excellent one—if a locomotive, 
let him abstain from evil—if a steam engine, let him keep all 
his boiling water to himself—if a sawmill, let him see that he 
does credit to hismachinery. The “ great machine,” how- 
ever, is always capable of improvement, and it is our duty 
to pry into our own affairs, for they are morally responsible ; 
and if we are not continually on the look out, we will find 
that, in passing through this closely navigated “sea of 
trouble,” we may be run into by some more powerful fellow- 
machine and be stopped. Idlers and evil persons are those 
detestable snags that lie like rocks and shoals, concealed to 
wreck the well-deserving. So far as direction goes, every 
one is the builder and superintendent of his own works; 
therefore, like the patient engineer, he should ever be at 
his post. If he be found asleep, or trifling away his time, his 
destruction is sure, but merited. Let all honest and well- 
meaning machines take warning: let them keep oil con- 
stantly burning in their lamps, and they will last long and 
well, and the good qualities that they manufacture they 


will be enabled to preserve. Ll Y¥. W. 





THE SECRET OF SINGING. 


Lady, sing no more! 
Science all is vain, 

Till the heart be touched, lady, 
And give forth its pain. 


"Tis a hidden lyre, 
Cherished near the sun, 

O’er whose witching wire, lady, 
Faery fingers run. 


Pity comes in tears, 
From her home above, 

Hope, and sometimes Fears, lady, 
And the wizard,—Love ! 


Each doth search the heart, 
To its inmost springs, 





And when they depart, lady. 
Then the Spirit sings ! , 
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THE AUTUMN LEAF. 


Poor autumn leaf! down floating 
Upon the blustering gale ; 

Torn from thy bough, where goest now, 
Wither’d, and shrunk, and pale ? 


“T go, thou sad inquirer, 
As list the winds to blow, 
Sear, sapless, Jost, and tempest-tost, 
I go where all things go. 


“ The rude winds bear me onward 
As suiteth them, not me, 
O'er dale, o’er hill, through good, through ill, 
As Destiny bears thee. 


“ What though for me one summer, 
And threescore for thy breath— 
I live my span, thou thine, poor man ! 
And then adown to death ! 


“ And thus we go together, 
For lofty as thy lot 
And lowly mine, my fate is thine, 
To die, and be forgot !” 


THE MILLIONAIRE. 


By a turn of fortune not worth describing, Mr. Gog- 
gins, a ship-chandler, became suddenly a millionaire. His 
half-score of grown-up children spread themselves at once 
to their new dimensions, and after a preliminary flourish 
at home, the whole family embarked for foreign travel. 
They remained but a fortnight in England—none in that 
land walking often invisible. Germany seemed to the 
ship-chandler a “rubbishy” country, and Italy “ very small 
beer,” and, after a short residence in Paris, that gay capital 
was pronounced the Paradise of money’s worth, and there the 
Gogginses took up their abode. To the apprehension of most 
of their acquaintance, Mr. Goggins was now in a speedy and 
fair way to return to his blocks and oakum, poorer for his fortune, 
No stint seemed put upon the extravagance of sons or daugh- 
ters, and in dress and equipage their separate displays and es- 
tablishments became the marvel of Paris. In Goggins him- 
self there was for awhile no great change of exteriour. His 
constitutional hardness of character seemed in no way disturb- 
ed or embellished by the splendours he controlled. He gave 
way to usages and etiquette with patient facility, bowed 
through the receptions at his first parties with imperturbable 
propriety, and was voted stolid and wooden by the gay world 
flaunting at his expense. 

In the second year of his Parisian life, however, Goggins 
took the reins gradually into his own hands. He dismissed 
his sharp French butler, who had made hitherto all the house- 
hold bargains, and, promoting to the servile part of his office 
an inferior domestic, dull and zealous, he took the accounts 
into his own hands, and exacted, of all the tradespeople 
he patronized, schedules of their wares in English, and their 
bills made equally comprehensible. Pocketing thus the 
butler’s perquisite, he reduced the charges of that depart- 
ment one half, besides considerably improving the quality 
of the articles purchased. Rejecting, then, the intermediate 
offices of lease-agents and hommes d’affaires, he advertised 
in Galignani, in good plain English, for the most luxurious 
house in a certain fashionable quarter, conducted the bar- 
gain by a correspondence in English, and finally procured 
it at a large abatement, at least, from prices paid by million- 
aires. He advertised in the same way for proposals to furnish 
his house on the most sumptuous scale and in the prevailing 
fashion, and by dint of sitting quietly in his office and com- 
pelling everything to reach him through the medium of Eng- 
lish manuscript, he created a palace fit for an emperour, by 
fair competition among the tradesmen and upholsterers, and 
at a cost by no means ruinous. He advertised in the same 








ments in progress, and, when complete, the “ Hotel Goggins” 
was quite the best thing of its kind in Paris, and was looked 
upon as the “ folly” of the ruined lessee. With this ground. 
work for display, Mr. Goggins turned his attention to the ways 
and means of balls and dinners, concerts and breakfast, and 
having acquired a name for large expenditure he*profited con- 
siderably by the emulation of cooks and purveyors for the 
material, and privately made use of the savoir faire of a re- 
duced count or two who, for a “ trifling consideration,” wil- 
lingly undertook the manner of the entertainments. He ap- 
plied the same sagacious system of commissariat to the sup- 
plying of the multifarious wants of his children, economizing 
at the same time that he enhanced the luxury of their indul- 
gences, and the Gogginses soon began to excite other feelings 
than contempt. Their equipages, (the production of the united 
taste of ruined spendthrifts,) outshone the most sumptuous of 


| the embassies; their balls were of unexceptionable magnifi- 


cence, their dinners more recherchés than profuse. How they 
should come by their elegance was a mystery that did not les- 
son their consequence, and so the Gogginses mounted to the 
difficult eminence of Parisian fashion—the plain business tact 
of a ship-chandler their mysterious stepping-stone. 


Perhaps we should give more credit to this faculty in Gog- 





| 


gins. It is possibly not far removed from the genius of a 
| great financier or eminent state treasurer. It is the power of 
coming directly at values and ridding them of their “ riders,”— 

of getting for less, what others, from want of penetration, yet 
for more. I am inclined to think Goggins would have been 
| quite as successful in any other field of calculation, and one 

instance of a very different application of his reasoning powers 
| would go to favour the belief. 


While in Italy, he employed a celebrated but improvident 
| artist to paint a picture, the subject of which was a certain 
| event of rather a humble character, in which he had been an 
|actor. ‘The picture was to be finished at a certain time, and 
|at the urgent plea of the artist, the money was advanced. 
The time expired and the picture was not sent home, and the 
forfeited bond of the artist was accordingly put in suit. The 
delinquent, who had not thought twice of the subject, address- 
ed one or two notes of remonstrance to his summary em- 
ployer, and receiving no reply, and the law crowding very 
closely upon his heels, he called upon Goggins and appealed 
among other arguments to the difference in their circumstan- 
ces and the indulgent pity due from rich to poor. 

“Where do you dine to-day ?” asked Goggins. 

“ To-day—let me see—Monday—I dine with Lady —~.” 

(The artist, as Goggins knew, was a favourite in the best 
society in Florence.) 

« And where did you dine yesterday ?” 

“ Yesterday—hum—yesterday I dined with Sir George . 
No! I breakfasted with Sir George, and dined with the 
grand chamberlain. Excuse me! I have so many engage- 
ments———” 

“ Ah!—and you are never at a loss for a dinner or a 
breakfast !”” 

The artist smiled. “No!” 

% Are you well lodged ?” 

** Yes—on the Arno.” 

“ And well clad, I see.” 

(The painter was rather a dandy, withal.) 

“Well, sir!” said Goggins, folding up his arms and looking 
sterner than before, “ you have, as far as I can understand it, 
every luxury and comfort which a fortune could procure you, 
and none of the care and trouble of a fortune; and you enjoy 
these advantages by a claim which is not liable to bankrupt- 
cy, nor to be squandered, nor burnt—without the slightest 








way for a competent man of taste to oversee the embellish- 





anxiety, im short.” 
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The artist assented. 

‘So far, there is no important difference in our worldly 
condition, except that I have this anxiety and trouble, and am 
liable to these very casualties.” 

Goggins paused and the painter nodded again. 

“ And now, sir, over and above this, what would you take 
to exchange with me the esteem in which we are severally 
held—you to become the rich, uneducated and plain Simon 


Goggins, and I to possess your genius, your elevated tastes, | 


and the praise and fame which these procure you ?” 

The artist turned uneasily on his heels. 

“ No, sir!” continued Goggins, “ you are not a man to be 
pitied, and least of all by me. And I don’t pity you, sir. 
And what’s more, you shall paint that picture, sir, or go to 
prison. Good morning, sir !”” 

And the result was a painting, finished in three days, and 
one of the master-pieces of that accomplished painter, for he 
embodied, in the figure and face ,of Goggins, the character 
which he had struck out so unexpectedly—retaining the mil- 
lionaire’s friendship and patronage, though never again ven- 
turing to trifle with his engagements. N. P. W. 





——~ 


The author of the following sweet flower of poetry has been 
dead some years. The reader will see that he wasa man 


of genius. 
THE ORIGIN OF THE DIMPLE. 
One day, as Love’s queen was on Ida reclining, ; 
Where the fount and the vine woo’d the zephyr’s warm sigh, 
She dreamed of Narcissus, his dark locks entwining 
Around his fair brow and his beaming blue eye. 


Young Cupid thus found her at twilight reposing ; 
With playful reproof, he cried,—“ Wake mother ! speak ! 
Great Phoebus has gone, and night’s curtains are closing ! 
Awake!” and his finger imprinted her cheek. 


“ Befits it a goddess, all Heaven enchanting, 
On earth’s lowly couch, among mortals to rest. 

The moon curbs her steeds, for thy star is still waiting ! 
And Vesper looks out for thy smile in the west !” 


As soft as the peach down, it sunk to his finger, 
And kept like that fruit its impression awhile, 
Unwilling to part, yet forbidden to linger, 
It flew with her frown, and returned with her smile. 


Oh! just such an exquisite dimple enhances 
My own peerless Isabel’s beauty and grace ; 
Adds light to her lips and fresh fire to her glances, 
And shows that young Love has been fondling her face. 


oe 


We were not sure when we wrote the following defence of 


the pleasant ornamental against the respectable useful, 
that we were doing the state good service. With this 
grain of salt on your tongue before you taste the story, 
however, dear reader, it may be palatable to your virtue. 


Five hundred dollars a year!” echoed Fanny Bellairs, as 
the first silver gray of the twilight spread over her picture. 

«“ And my art,” modestly added the painter, prying into 
his bright copy of the lips pronouncing upon his destiny. 

*“ And how much may that be at the present rate of 
patronage—one picture a year painted for love !” 

‘* Fanny, how can you be so calculating !” 

‘* By the bumps over my eyebrows I suppose. Why, my 
dear coz, we have another state of existence to look for- 
ward to—old man-age and old woman-age! What am I 
to do with five hundred dollars a year, when my old frame 
wants gilding—(to use one of your own similes)—I shan’t 
always be pretty Fanny Bellairs !” 

«‘ But, good heavens! we shall grow old together !”’ ex. 
claimed the painter, sitting down at her feet, “and what 
will you care for other admiration, if your husband see you 
still beautiful, with the eyes of memory and habit.” 

« Even if I were sure he would so look npon me!” an. 
swered Miss Bellairs more seriously, ‘‘ I cannot but dread 
an old age without great means of embellishment. Old 
people, except in poetry and in very primitive society, are 
dishonoured by wants and cares. And, indeed, before we 


ottomans, kalydor and conservatories, books, pictures and 
silk curtains—all quite out of the range of your little allow. 
ance, don’t you see !”” 

“You do not love me, Fanny !” 

“*T do—and will marry you, Philip—as I, long ago, with 
my whole heart promised. But I wish to be happy with 
|| you—as happy, quite as happy, as is at all possible, with 
||our best efforts and coolest, discreetest management. I 
|| laugh the matter over sometimes, but I may tell you, since 
| you are determined to be in earnest, that I have treated it, 
in my solitary thought, as the one important event of my 
|| life—(so indeed it is!)—and, as such, worthy of all fore- 
| thought, patience, self-denial and calculation. To inevita- 
i ble ills I can make up my mind like other people. If your 
}| art were your only hope of subsistence,—why,—I don’t 
|| know—(should I look well as a page ?)—I don’t know that 
|| I couldn’t run your errands and grind your paints in hose 
| and doublet. But there is another door open for you—a 
|| counting-house door, to be sure—leading to opulence and 
|| all the appliances of dignity and happiness, and through this 
|| door, my dear Philip, the art you would live by comes to 
H pay tribute and beg for patronage. Now, out of your hun- 
|| dred and twenty reasons, give me the two stoutest and best, 
|| why you should refuse your brother’s golden offer of part- 
|| nership,—my share, in your alternative of poverty, left for 
{| the moment out of the question.” 
|| Rather overborne by the confident decision of his beauti- 
|| ful cousin, and having probably made up his mind that he 
|| must ultimately yield to her, Philip replied in a lower and 
| more dejected tone : 
| ‘If you were not to be a sharer in my renown, should I 
|! be so fortunate as to acquire it, I should feel as if it were 
|| selfish to dwell so much on my passion for distinction and 
| my devotion to my pencil as the means of winning it. My 
|| heart is full of you—but it it is full of ambition too, para- 
| dox though it be. I cannot live ignoble. I should not have 
|| felt worthy to press my love upon you—worthy to possess 

You 


|| you—except with the prospect of celebrity in my art. 
| make the world dark to me, Fanny! You close down the 
isky, when you shut out this hope! Yet it shall be so.” 

| Philip paused a moment and the silence was unin- 
|| terrupted. 

| “There was another feeling I had, upon which I have 

not insisted,” he continued. ‘ By my brother’s project, I 
am to reside almost wholly abroad. Even the little stipend 
| I have to offer you now, is absorbed of course by the invest- 
ment of my property in his trading capital, and marriage, 
‘till I have partly enriched myself, would be even more 
|, hopeless than at present. Say the interval were five years 
|| —and five years of separation !” 
| ‘With happiness in prospect, it would soon pass, my 
dear Philip !” * 
| “But is there nothing wasted in this time? My life is 
|| yours—the gift of love. Are not these coming five years 
|| the very flower of it?—a mutual loss, too, for are they not, 
| even more emphatically, the very flower of yours? Eigh- 
|| teen and twenty-five are ages at which to marry, not ages 
| to defer. During this time the entire flow of my existence 
|| is at its crowning fulness—passion, thought, joy, tenderness, 
|| susceptibility to beauty and sweetness—all I have that can 
Ibe diminished or tarnished or made dull by advancing age 
land contact with the world, is thrown away for its spring 
land summer. Will the autumn of life repay us for this? 
|| Will it—even if we are rich and blest with health, and as 
capable of an unblemished union as now? Think of this a 
moment, dear Fanny !” 

““T do—it is full of force and meaning, and ‘ould we 
marry now, with a tolerable prospect of competency, it 
would be irresistible. But poverty in wedlock, Philip—” 

‘“‘ What do you call poverty! If we can suffice for each 
other, and have the necessaries of life, we are not poor! 
My art will bring us consideration enough—which is the 
main end of wealth, after all—and of society, speaking for 
myself only, I want nothing. Luxuries for yourself, Fanny, 
means for your dear comfort and pleasure, you should not 
want if the world held them, and surely the unbounded de- 
votion of one man to the support of the one woman he loves, 
ought to suffice for the task! I am strong—I am capable of 
labour—I have limbs to toil, if my genius and my present 
means fail me, and, oh, heaven, you could not want!” 

““No,no, no! I thought not of want!” murmured Miss 











are old—when neither young nor old—we want horses and 








Bellairs, “ I thought only—” 
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But she was not permitted to finish the sentence. | been allowed by eminent artists to give very unusual pro- 

“ Then my bright picture for the future may be realized !” | mise. The Ballisters were still together under the maternal 
exclaimed Philip, knitting his hands together in a transport | roof, and the painter’s studies were the portraits of the fami- 
of hope. ‘I may build up a reputation, with you for the 1 ly, and Fanny’s picture of course much the most diffi cult to 
constant partner of its triumphs and excitements! I may | finish. _It would be very hard if a painter’s portrait of his 
go through the world and have some care in life besides | liege mistress, the lady of his heart, were not a good picture, 
subsistence, how J shall sleep, and eat, and accumulate gold; |/ and Fanny Bellairs on canvass was divine accordingly. If 
some companion, who, from the threshold of manhood, || the copy had more softness of expression than the original, 
shared every thought—and knew every feeling—some pure || (as it was thought to have,) it only proves what wise men 
and present angel who walked with me and purified my || have for some time suspected, that love is more dumb than 
motives and ennobled my ambitions, and received from my 1 blind, and the faults of our faultless idols are noted, however 
lips and eyes, and from the beating of my heart, against her || unconsciously. Neither thumb-screws nor hot coals—nothing 
own, all the love I had to give in a life-time. ‘Tell me, || probably but repentance after matrimony—would have 
Fanny! tell me, my sweet cousin! is not this a picture of | drawn from Philip Ballister, in words, the same confession 
bliss, which, combined with success in my noble art, might | of his mistress’ foible that had oozed out through his treach- 
make a Paradise on earth for you and me?” || erous pencil! 


The hand of Fanny Bellairs rested on the upturned fore-|| Cupid is often drawn as a stranger pleading to be “ taken 





head of her lover as he sat at her feet in the deepening 
twilight, and she answered him with such sweet words as | 
are linked together by spells known only to woman—but | 
his palette and pencils were, nevertheless, burned in solemn | 
holocaust that very night, and the lady carried her point, as | 


|in,” but it is a miracle that he is not invariably drawn as a 
| portrait-painter. A bird tied to the muzzle of a gun—an 
enemy who has written a book—an Indian prince under 
the protection of Giovanni Bulletto, (Tuscan for John Bull,) 
—is not more close upon demolition, one would think, than 








ladies must. And to the importation of silks from Lyons || the heart of a lady delivered over to a painter’s eyes, posed, 
was devoted, thenceforth, the genius of a Raphael—perhaps! || draped and lighted with the one object of studying her 
Who knows? || beauty. If there be any magnetism in isolated attention, 
|| any in steadfast gazing, any in passes of the hand hither 

The reader will naturally have gathered from this dialogue || and thither,—if there be any magie in ce doux demi-jour so 
that Miss Fanny Bellairs had black eyes, and was rather ||loved in France, in stuff for flattery ready pointed and 
below the middle stature. She was a belle, and it is only || feathered, in freedom of admiration, “and all in the way of 
belle-metal of this particular description which is not fusible \| business”—then is a loveable sitter to a love-like painter in 
by “burning words.” She had mind enough to appreciate || “ parlous” vicinity, (as the new-school would phrase it,) to 
fully the romance and enthusiasm of her cousin, Philip Bal- | sweet-heart-land! Pleasure in a vocation has no offset in 
lister, and knew precisely the phenomena which a tall || political economy as honour has, (“the more hononr the 
blonde (this complexion of woman being soluble in love and || less profit,”) or portrait-painters would be poorer than poets. 
tears,) would have exhibited under a similar experiment.|| And malgré his consciousness of the quality which re. 
While the fire of her love glowed, therefore, she opposed |, quired softening in his cousin’s beauty, and malgré his rare 
little resistance and seemed softened and yielding, but her || advantages for obtaining over her a lover’s proper ascend- 





purpose remained unaltered, and she rang out “no!” the | 


next morning, with a tone as little changed as a convent- || 


bell from matins to vespers, though it has passed meantime | 


ancy, Mr. Philip Ballister bowed to the stronger will of Miss 
Fanny Bellairs, and sailed for France on his apprenticeship 
to Mammon. 








through the furnace of an Italian noon. | ; 
Fanny was not a designing girl, either. She might have |} The reader will please to advance five years. Before 
found a wealthier customer for her heart than her cousin || proceeding thence with our story, however, let us take a 
Philip. And she loved this cousin as truly and well as her || Parthian glance at the overstepped interval. ; 
nature would admit, or as need be, indeed. But two things|; Philip Ballister had left New-York with the triple vow 
had conspired to give her the unmalleable quality just des- | that he would enslave every faculty of his mind and body 
cribed—a natural disposition to confide, first and foremost, || to business, that he would not return till he had made a 
on all occasions, in her own sagacity, and a vivid impres- || fortune, and that such interstices as might occur in the 
sion made upon her mind by a childhood of poverty. At}; building up of this chateau for felicity should be filled with 
the age of twelve she had been transferred from the distressed || sweet reveries about Fanny Bellairs. The forsworn painter 
fireside of her mother, Mrs. Bellairs, to the luxurious roof of || had genius, as we have before hinted, and genius is (as 
her aunt, Mrs. Ballister, and her mother dying soon after, || much as it is any one thing,) the power of concentration. 
the orphan girl was adopted and treated as a child ; but the i He entered upon his duties accordingly with a force, and 
memory of the troubled hearth at which she had first learned || patience of application which soon made him master of 
to observe and reason, coloured all the purposes and affec- || what are called business habits, and, once in possession of 
tions, thoughts, impusles and wishes of the ripening girl, and || the details, his natural cleverness gave him a speedy insight 
to think of happiness in any proximity to privation seemed || to all the scope and tactics of his particular field of trade. 
to her impossible, even though it were in the bosom of love. || Under his guidance, the affairs of the house were soon in a 
Seeing no reason to give her cousin credit for any know- || much more prosperous train, and after a year’s residence at 
ledge of the world beyond his own experience, she decided || Lyons, Philip saw his way very clear to manage them with 
to think for him as well as love him, and not being so much || a long arm and take up his quarters in Paris. 


| 
| 
| 





pressed as the enthusiastic painter by the “ besoin d’aimer et 
de se faire aimer,” she very composedly prefixed, to the pos. 
session of her hand, the trifling achievement of getting rich— 
quite sure that if he knew as much as she, he would willingly 
run that race without the incumbrance of matrimony. 

The death of Mr. Ballister, senior, had left the widow and 
her two boys more slenderly provided for than was antici- 
pated—Phil’s portion, after leaving college, producing the 
moderate income before mentioned. The elder brother had 
embarked in his father’s business, and it was thought best 
on all hands for the younger Ballister to follow his example. 
But Philip, whose college leisure had been devoted to poetry 
and painting, and whose genius for the latter, certainly, was 
very decided, brought down his habits by a resolute econo- 
my to the limits of his income, and took up the pencil for a | 
profession. With passionate enthusiasm, great purity of | 
character, distaste for all society not in harmony with his 
favourite pursuit, and an industry very much concentrated 
and rendered effective by abstemious habits, Philip Ballister 
was very likely to develop what genius might lie betwixt | 
his head and hand, and his progress in the first year had | 





“ Les fats sont les seuls hommes qui aient soin d’eux 
| mémes,” says a French novelist, but there is a period, early 
or late, in the lives of the cleverest men, when they be. 
come suddenly curious as to their capacity for the graces. 
Paris, to a stranger who does not visit in the Faubourg St. 
Germain, is a republic of personal exteriour, where the de- 
gree of privilege depends with Utopian impartiality on the 
style of the outer man; and Paris, therefore, if he is not 
already a Bachelor of Arts (qu?-—beau’s Arts,) usually 
serves the traveller as an Alma Mater of the pomps and 
vanities. 

Phil Ballister, up to the time of his matriculation in Chaus- 
seé D’ Antin, was a romantic-looking sloven. From this to a 
very dashing coxcomb is but half a step, and to be rid of 
the coxcombry and retain a look of fashion, is still within 
the easy limits of imitation. But—to obtain superiority of 
presence with no apparent aid from dress and no describa- 
ble manner, and to display at the same time every natural 
advantage in effective relief, and, withal, to adapt this sub. 
tle philtre, not only to the approbation of the critical and 
censorious, but to the taste of fair women gifted with judg- 
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ment as God pleases,—this is a finish not born with any 
man, (though unsuccessful if it do not seem to be,) and 
never reached in the apprenticeship of life, and never reach- 
ed at all by men not much above their fellows. He who 
has it, has “bought his doublet in Italy, his round hose in 
France, his bonnet in Germany, and his behaviour every 
where,” for he must know, as a chart of quicksands, the 
pronounced models of other nations; but to be a “ picked 
man of countries,” and to have been a coxcomb and a man 
of fashion, are, as a painter would say, but the setting of 
the palette toward the making of the chef d’euvre. 

Business prospered and the facilities of leisure increased, 
while Ballister passed through these transitions of taste, and 
he found intervals to travel, and time to read, and opportu- 
nity to indulge, as far as he could with the eye only, his 
passion for knowledge in the arts. To all that appertained 
to the refinement of himself, he applied the fine feelers of a 
delicate and passionate construction, physical and mental, 
and, as the reader will already have concluded, wasted on 
culture comparatively unprofitable, faculties that would 
have been better employed but for the meddling of Miss 
Fanny Bellairs. 


Ballister’s return from France was heralded by the arri- 
val of statuary and pictures, books, furniture, and number- 
less articles of tasteful and costly luxury. The reception 
of these by the family at home threw rather a new light on 
the probable changes in the long-absent brother, for, from 
the signal success of the business he had managed, they had 
very naturally supposed that it was the result only of unre- 


ter the first day passed in his society, her heart beat when 
he spoke to her, as it did not use to beat when she was sit- 
ting to him for her picture, and listening to his passionate 
|love-making. And with all her faculties she studied him. 
| What was the charm of his presence! He was himself, 
jand himself only. He seemed perfect, but he seemed to 
| have arrived at perfection like a statue, not like a picture— 
by what had been taken away, not by what had been laid 
|on. He was as natural as a bird, and as graceful and un- 
|embarrassed. He neither forced conversation, nor pressed 
| the little attentions of the drawing-room, and his attitudes 
| were full of repose; yet she was completely absorbed in 
| what he said, and she had been impressed imperceptibly 
with his high-bred politeness, and the singular elegance of 
| his person. Fanny felt there was a change in her relative 
| position to her cousin. In what it consisted, or which had 
| the advantage, she was perplexed to discover—but she bit 
| her lips as she caught herself thinking that if she were not 
engaged to marry Philip Ballister, she should suspect that 
| she had just fallen irrecoverably in love with him. 

| It would have been a novelty in the history of Miss Bel- 
jlairs that any event to which she had once consented, 
|should admit of re-consideration ; and the Ballister family, 
| used to her strong will, were confirmed fatalists as to the 
coming about of her ends and aims. Her marriage with 
| Philip, therefore, was discussed, ceur ouvert, from his first 
| arrival, and, indeed, in her usual fashion of saving others 





the trouble of making up their minds, “ herself had named 
|| the day.” This, it is true, was before his landing, and was 
i then, an effort of considerable magnanimity, as the expect- 


mitted and plodding care. Vague rumours of changes in|| ant Penelope was not yet advised of her lover’s state of 
his personal appearance had reached them, such as might |! preservation or damages by cares and keeping. If Philip 
be expected from coufurimity to foreign fashions, but those || had not found his wedding-day fixed on his arrival, how- 
who had seen Philip Ballister in France, and called subse- || ever, he probably would have had a voice in the naming of 
quently on the family in New-York, were not people quali- || it, for with Fanny’s new inspirations as to his character, 
fied to judge of the man, either from their own powers of |! there had grown up a new flower in her garden of beauties 
observation or from any confidence he was likely to put for- I —timidity! What bird of the air had sown the seed in 
ward while in their society. His letters had been delight- || such a soil was a problem to herself—but true it was !—the 
ful, but they were confined to third person topics, descrip- || confident belle had grown a blushing trembler! She would 
tions of things likely to interest them, &c., and Fanny had || as soon have thought of bespeaking her wings for the sky, 
few addressed personally to herself, having thought it worth |, as to have ventured on naming the day in a short week 
while, for the experiment’s sake or for some other reason, || after. 
to see whether love would subsist without its usual pabulum || ‘The day was named, however, and the preparations went 
of tender correspondence, and a veto on love-letters having || on—nem. con—the person most interested (after herself) 
served her for a parting injunction at Phil’s embarcation for || accepting every congratulation and allusion, touching the 
Havre. However varied by their different fancies, the || event, with the most impenetrable suavity. The marbles 
transformation looked for by the whole family was substan- || and pictures, upholstery and services were delivered over to 
tially the same—the romantic artist sobered down to a prac- |! the order of Miss Bellairs, and Philip, disposed, apparently, 
tical, plain man of business. And Fanny herself had an|| to be very much a recluse in his rooms, or at other times, 
occasional misgiving as to her relish for his counting-house |; engrossed by troops of welcoming friends, saw much less 
virtues and manners ; though, on the detection of the feel-|| of his bride elect than suited her wishes, and saw her sel- 
ing, she immediately closed her eyes upon it, and drummed || dom alone. By particular request, also, he took no part in 
up her delinquent constancy for ** parade and inspection.” || the ’plenishing and embellishing of the new abode—not 
All bustles are very much alike, (we use the word as|| permitted even to inquire where it was situated, and under 
defined in Johnson,) and the reader will appreciate our|| this cover, besides the pleasure of having her own way, 
delicacy, besides, in not intruding on the first re-union of || Fanny concealed a little secret, which, when disclosed, she 
relatives and lovers long separated. | now felt, would figure forth to Philip’s comprehension, her 
The morning after Philip Ballister’s arrival, the family}; whole scheme of future happiness. She had taken the 
sat long at breakfast. The mother’s gaze fastened untiring- || elder brother into her counsels a fortnight after Philip’s re- 
ly on the features of her son—still her boy—prying into |/ turn, and, with his aid and consent, had abandoned the 





them with a vain effort to roconcile the face of the man 
with the cherished picture of the child with sunny locks, 
and noting little else than the work of inward change upon 
the countenance and expression. The brother, with the 
predominant feeling of respect for the intelligence and in- 
dustry of one who had made the fortunes of the house, read 
only subdued sagacity in the perfect simplicity of his whole 
exteriour. And Fanny—Fanny was puzzled. The bour- 
oo and ledger-bred hardness of manner which she had 
ooked for were not there, nor any variety of the “ foreign 
slip-slop” common to travelled youth, nor any supercilious- 
ness, nor (faith!) any wear and tear of youth or good looks 
—nothing that she expected—nothing! Not even a French 
guard-chain ! 

What there was in her cousin’s manners and exteriour, 
however, was much more difficult to define by Miss Bellairs 
than what there was not. She began the renewal of their 
intercourse with very high spirits, herself—the simple na- 
ture and unpretendingness of his address awakening only 
an unembarrassed pleasure at seeing him again—but she soon 
began to suspect there was an exquisite refinement in this 
very simplicity, and to wonder at “ the trick of it;” and af- 


original idea of a house in town, purchased a beautifully 
|secluded estate and cottage ornée, on the East River, and 
| transferred thither all the objects of art, furniture, &c. One 
'room only of the maternal mansion was permitted to con- 
| tribute its quota to the completion of the bridal dwelling— 
| the wing, never since inhabited, in which Philip had made 
| his essay as a painter—and without the variation of a cob- 
| web, and with whimsical care and effort on the part of Miss 
| Fanny, this apartment was reproduced at Revedere—her 
| own picture on the easel, as it stood on the night of his 
|} abandonment of his art, and palette, pencils and colours in 
| tempting readiness on the table. Even the fire-grate of the 
jold studio had been re-set in the new, and the cottage 
| throughout had been refitted with a view to occupation in 
|the winter. And to sundry hints on the part of the elder 
|brother, that some thought should be given to a city resi- 
| dence—for the Christmas holidays, at least—Fanny replied, 
| through a blush, that she should never wish to see the town 
—with Philip at Revedere ! 
Five years had ripened and mellowed the beauty cf Fan- 








ny Bellairs, and the same summer-time of youth had turned 
into fruit the feeling left by Philip in bud and flower. She 
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was ready now for love. She had felt the variable temper 
of society, and there was a presentiment in the heart of 
receding flatteries, and the winter of life. It was with 
mournful self-reproach that she thought of the years wasted 
in separation, of her own choosing, from the man she loved, 
and with the power to recall Time, she would have thanked 
God with tears of joy for the privilege of retracing the chain 
of life to that link of parting. Not worth a day of those 
lost years, she bitterly confessed to herself, was the wealth 
they had purchased. 

It lacked as little as one week of “ the happy day,” when 
the workmen were withdrawn from Revedere, and the pre- 
parations for a family breakfast, to be succeeded by the 
agreeable surprise to Philip, of informing him he was at 
home, were finally completed. One or two very intimate 
friends were added to the party, and the invitations (from 
the elder Ballister) proposed simply a dejeuner sur Vherbe 
in the grounds of an unoccupied villa, the property of an 
acquaintance. 

With the subsiding of the excitement of return, the early 
associations which had temporarily confused and coloured 
the feelings of Philip Ballister, settled gradually away, leav- | 
ing uppermost once more the fastidious refinement of the || 
Parisian. Through this medium, thin and cold, the bubbles || 
from the breathing of the heart of youth, rose rarely and || 
reluctantly. The Ballisters held a good station in society, | 
without caring for much beyond the easy conveniences of | 





dé 


left him at the open door of the revived studio, furnished 
for the night with a bachelor’s bed. Turning upon the 
threshold, he closed the door with a parting wish of sweet 
dreams, and Fanny, after listening a moment with a vain 
hope of overhearing some expression of pleasure, and lin- 
gering again on her way back, to be overtaken by her sur- 
prised lover, sought her own bed without rejoining the cir- 
cle, and passed a sleepless and happy night of tears and joy. 

Breakfast was served the next morning on a terrace over- 
looking the river, and it was voted by acclamation, that 
Fanny never before looked so lovely. As none but the 
family were to be present, she had stolen a march on her 
marriage wardrobe, and added to her demi-toilette a morn- 
ing cap of exquisite becomingness. Altogether, she looked 
deliciously wife-like, and did the honours of the breakfast- 
table with a grace and sweetness that warmed out love and 
compliments even from the sober soil of household intimacy. 
Philip had not yet made his appearance, and they lingered 
long at table, till at last a suggestion that he might be ill 
started Fanny to her feet, and she ran to his door before a 
servant could be summoned. 

The rooms were open, and the bed had not been occu- 
pied. The candle was burned to the socket, and on the 
easel, resting against the picture, was a letter addressed— 
“ Miss Fanny Bellairs.” 


THE LETTER. 





life, and Fanny, though capable of any degree of elegance, | 
had not seen the expediency of raising the tone of her man- 
ners above that of her immediate friends. Without being 
positively distasteful to Philip, the family circle, Fanny 
included, left him much to desire in the way of society, 
and unwilling to abate the warmth of his attentions while 
with them, he had latterly pleaded occupation more fre- 
quently, and passed his time in the more congenial company 
of his library of art. This was the less noticed that it gave 
Miss Bellairs the opportunity to make frequent visits to the 
workmen at Revedere, and in the polished devotion of her | 


betrothed, when with her, Fanny saw nothing reflected but || 


her own daily increasing tenderness and admiration. 

The morning of the féte came in like the air in an over- 
ture—a harmony of all the instruments of summer. The party 
were at the gate of Revedere by ten, and the drive through | 
the avenue to the lawn, drew a burst of delighted admiration 
from all. The place was exquisite, and seen in its glory, 
and Fanny’s heart was brimming with gratified pride and 
exultation. She assumed at once the dispensation of the 
honours, and beautiful she looked with her snowy dress and 
raven ringlets flitting across the lawn, and queening it like 
Perdita among the flowers. Having narrowly escaped burst- 
ing into tears of joy when Philip pronounced the place 
prettier than anything he had seen in his travels, she was, 
for the rest of the day, calmly happy, and with the grateful | 
shade, the delicious breakfast in the grove, the rambling and 
boating on the river, the hours passed off like dreams, and 
no one even hinted a regret that the house itself was under 
lock and bar. And so the sun set, and the twilight came 
on, and the guests were permitted to order round their car- 
riages and depart, the Ballisters accompanying them to the 
gate. And, on the return of the family through the avenue, 
excuses were made for idling hither and thither, till lights 
began to show through the trees, and by the time of their 
arrival at the lawn, the low windows of the cottage poured 
forth streams of light, and the open doors, and servants 
busy within, completed a scene more like magic than reali- 
ty. Philip was led in by the excited girl who was the fairy 
of the spell, and his astonishment at the discovery of his 
statuary and pictures, books and furniture, arranged in com. 
plete order within, was fed upon with the passionate delight 
of love in authority. 

When an hour had been spent in examining and admiring 
the different apartments, an inner-room was thrown open, 
in which supper was prepared, and this fourth act in the 
day’s drama was lingered over in untiring happiness by the 
family. 

Mrs. Ballister, the mother, rose and retired, and Philip 
pleaded indisposition, and begged to be shown to the room 
allotted to hin. This was ringing-up the curtain for the 
last act sooner than had been planned by Fanny, but she 
announced herself as his chamberlain, and with her hands 
affectionately crossed on his arm, led him to a suite of 
rooms in a wing still unvisited, and with a good-night kiss, 





“ Thave followed up to this hour, my fair cousin, in the 
| path you have marked out for me. It has brought me back, 
in this chamber, to the point from which I started under 
| your guidance, and if it had brought me back unchanged— 
lif it restored me my energy, my hope, and my prospect of 
| fame, I should pray heaven that it would also give me back 
|my love, and be content—more than content, if it gave me 
| back also my poverty. The sight of my easel, and of the 
surroundings of my boyish dreams of glory, have made my 
| heart bitter. They have given form and voice to a vague 
| unhappiness, which has haunted me through all these ab- 
| sent years—years of degrading pursuits and wasted powers 
|——and it now impels me from you, kind and lovely as you 
| are, with an aversion I cannot control. I cannot forgive 
|you. You have thwarted my destiny. You have extin- 
| gushed with sordid cares a lamp within me, that might, by 
this time, have shone through the world. And what am I, 
| Since your wishes are accomplished? Enriched in pocket, 
|and bankrupt in happiness and self-respect. 
| With a heart sick, and a brain aching for distinction, I 
| have come to an unhonoured stand-still at thirty! Iama 
successful tradesman, and in this character I shall probably 
ldie. Could I begin to be a painter now, say you? Alas! 
| My knowledge of the art is too great for patience with the 
| slow hand! I could not draw aline without despair. The pliant 
| fingers and the plastic mind must keep pace to make pro- 
| gress in art. My taste is fixed, and my imagination uncre- 
| ative, because chained down by certainties; and the short- 
| sighted ardour and daring experiment which are indispensa- 
| ble to sustain and advance the fcllower in Raphael’s foot- 
| steps, are too far behind for my resuming. The tide ebb 
from me at the accursed burnings of my pencils by your 
| pitiless hand, and from that hour I have felt hope receding. 
| Could I be happy with you, stranded here in ignoble idle. 
| ness, and owing to you the loss of my whole venture of op- 
| portunity? No, Fanny !—surely no! 

“IT would not be unnecessarily harsh. I am sensible of 
your affection and constancy. I have deferred this explana- 
tion unwisely, till the time and place make it seem more 
cruel. You are, at this very moment, I well know, awake 

| in your chamber, devoting to me the vigils of a heart over- 
| flowing with tenderness. And I would—if it were possi- 
ble—if it were not utterly beyond my powers of self-sacri- 
| fice and concealment—I would affect a devotion I cannot 
feel, and carry out this errour through a life of artifice and 
monotony. But here, again, the work is your own, and my 
feelings revert bitterly to your interference. If there were 
no other obstacle to my marrying you—if you were not as- 
sociated repulsively with the dark cloud on my life, you are 
not the woman I could now enthrone in my bosom. We 
have diverged since the separation which I pleaded against, 
and which you commanded. I need, for my idolatry, now, 
a creature to whom the sordid cares you have sacrificed me 
| to, are utterly unknown-—a woman born and educated in 
' circumstances where want is never feared, and where cal- 
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culation never enters. I must lavish my wealth, if I fulfil 
my desire, on one who accepts it like the air she breathes, 
and who knows the value of nothing but love—a bird with 
a human soul and form, believing herself free of all the 
world is rich in, and careful only for pleasure, and the hap- 
piness of those who belong to her. Such women, beautiful 
and highly educated, are found only in ranks of society, be- 
tween which and my own I have been increasing in dis- 
tance—nay, building an impassable barrier, in obedience to 
your control. Where I stop, interdicted by the stain of 
trade, the successful artist is free to enter. You have stamp- 
ed me Plebeian—you would not share my slow progress to- 








ward a higher sphere, and you have disqualified me for at- 
taining it alone. In your mercenary and immoveable will, |) 
and in that only, lies the secret of our twofold unhappiness. || 
« T leave you, to return to Europe. My brother and my |! 
friends will tell you I am mad and inexcusable, and look up. 
on you as a victim. They will say that, to have been a pain- 
ter, were nothing to the career that I might mark out for 
my ambition, if ambition I must have, in politics. Politics 
in a country where distinction is a pillory! But I could not}, 
live here. It is my misfortune that my tastes are so modi- | 
fied by that long and compulsory exile, that life, here, would | 
be a perpetual penance. This unmixed air of merchandize | 
suffocates me. Our own home is tinctured black with it. |, 
You yourself, in this rural paradise you have conjured up, 1 
move in it like a cloud. The counting-house rings in your || 
voice, calculation draws together your brows, you look on | 
everything as a means, and know its cost; and the calm | 
and means-forgetting fruition, which forms the charm and | 
dignity of superiour life, is utterly unknown to you. What 
would be my happiness with such a wife? What would be | 
yours with such a husband? Yet I consider the incompati- 
bility between us as no advantage on my part. On the con- |! 
trary, a punishment, and of your inflicting. What shall I} 
be anywhere but a Tantalus—a fastidious ennuyé, with a |, 
thirst for the inaccessible burning in my bosom continually! | 
“[ pray you let us avoid another meeting before my de- || 
parture. Though I cannot forgive you asa lover, I can think || 
of you with pleasure as a cousin, and I give you, as your 
due, (“ damages,” the law would phrase it,) the portion of |! 
myself which you thought most important when I offered 1 
you my all. You would not take me without the fortune, |) 
but perhaps you will be content with the fortune without || 
me. I shall immediately take steps to convey to you this | 
property of Revedere, with an income sufficient to maintain 
it, and I trust soon to hear that you have found a husband || 
better worthy of you than your cousin, PHILIP BALLISTER.” | 











Tue following strange but touching story, entitled the “ Soul 
in Purgatory, or, Love stronger than Death,” is said to be | 
from the pen of Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer: 


The angels strung their harps in Heaven, and their music 
went up like a stream of odours to the pavilions of the Most 
Hich ; but the harp of Soralim was sweeter than that of his || 
fellows, and the voice of the Invisible One (for the angels 
themselves know not the glories of Jehovah—only far in the | 
depths of Heaven they see one Unsleeping Eye watching for | 
ever over creation) was heard saying, “‘ Ask a gift for the || 
love that burns upon thy song, and it shall be given thee.” || 

And Seralim answered, “ There are in that place which |; 
men call Purgatory, which is the escape from Hell, but the || 
painful porch of Heaven, many souls that adore thee, and 1 
yet are punished justly for their sins ; grant me the boon to} 
visit them at times, and solace their suffering by the hymns | 








Then the angel folded his wings, and entering the crystal 
gates, sat down upon a blasted rock, and struck his divine 
lyre, and a peace fell over the wretched ; the demons ceased 
to torture, and the victims to wail. As sleep to the mourners 
of the earth was the song of the angel to the souls of the pu. 
rifying star: only one voice amidst the general stillness 
seémed not lulled by the angel ; it was the voice of a woman, 
and it continued to cry out with a sharp cry— 

‘© Oh, Adenheim, Adenheim, mourn not for the lost !” 

The angel struck chord after chord, till its most skilful 
melodies were exhausted ; but still the solitary voice cried out, 

“Oh, Adenheim, Adenheim, mourn not for the lost!” 

Then Seralim’s interest was aroused, and approaching 
the spot whence the voice came, he saw the spirit of a young 


|and beautiful girl chained to a rock, and the demons lying 


idly by. And Seralim said to the demons, “ Doth the song 
lull ye thus to rest ?” 

And they answered, “ Her care for another is bitterer than 
all our torments; therefore are we idle.” 

Then the angel approached the spirit, and said, in a voice 
which stilled her cry—for in what state do we outlive sym- 
pathy ?—“* Wherefore, O daughter of earth, wherefore wail. 
est thou with the same plaintive wail? and why doth the 
harp, that soothes the most guilty of thy companions, fail in 
its melody with thee ?” 

“ Oh, radiant stranger,” answered the poor spirit, “ thou 
speakest to one who on earth loved God’s creature more than 
God ; therefore is she justly sentenced. But I know that my 
poor Adenheim mourns ceaselessly for me, and the thought 
of his sorrow is more intolerable to me than all that the de- 
mons can inflict.” 

** And how knowest thou that he laments thee ?” asked 
the angel. 

“« Because I know with what agony I should have mourn- 
ed for him,” replied the spirit simply. 

The divine nature of the angel was touched ; for love is 
the nature of the sons of Heaven. “ And how,” said he, 
“can I minister to thy sorrow ?” 

A transport seemed to agitate the spirit, and she lifted up 
her mist-like and impalpable arms, and cried, * Give me, O 
give me to return to earth, but for one little hour, that I may 
visit my Adenheim ; and that, concealing from him my pre- 
sent sufferings, I may comfort him in his own.” 

“ Alas!” said the angel, turning away his eyes—for an- 
gels may not weep in the sight of others—“ I could, indeed, 
grant thee this boon, but thou knowest not the penalty; for 
the souls in purgatory may return to earth, but heavy is the 
sentence that awaits their return. In a word, for one hour 
on earth, thou must add a thousand years to the tortures’ of 


| thy confinement here !” 


“Is that all!” cried the spirit; “ willingly, then, will I 
brave the doom. Ah! surely they love not in heaven, or 
thou wouldst know, O celestial visitant! that one hour of 


| consolation to the one we love is worth a thousand ages of 


torture to ourselves! Let me comfort and convince my 


|| Adenheim—no matter what becomes of me.” 


Then the angel looked on high, and he saw in far-distant 
regions, which in that orb none else could discern, the rays 
that parted from the all-guarding Eye, and heard the voice 
of the Eternal One bidding him act as his pity whispered. 
He looked on the spirit, and her shadowy arms stretched 
pleadingly towards him; he uttered the word that loosens 
the bars of the gate of Purgatory, and lo! the spirit had re- 
entered the human world. 

It was night in the halls of the lord of Adenheim, and he 
sate at the head of his glittering board ; loud and long was 
the laugh and the merry jest that echoed round, and the laugh 





of the harp that is consecrated to Thee !” | and the jest of the lord of Adenheim were louder and mer- 

And the voice answered, “ Thy prayer is heard, O, gen-|' rier than all; and by his right side sate a beautiful lady, 
tlest of the angels ! and it seems good to him who chastises| and, ever and anon, he turned from others to whisper soft 
but from love. Go! Thou hast thy will.” | vows in her ear. 

Then the angel sang the praises of God ; and when the}! “ And, oh,” said the bright dame of Falkenberg, “ thy 
song was done, he rose from his azure throne at the right || words what ladye can believe? Didst thou not utter the 
hand of Gabriel, and spreading his rainbow wings, flew to | Same oaths to Ida, the fair daughter of Laden ; and now but 
that melancholy orb, which, nearest to earth, echoes with || three little months have closed upon her grave ?” 
the shriek of souls that by torture become pure. There the | ‘By my halidom,” quoth the young lord of Adenheim, 
unhappy ones see from afar the bright courts they are here- ||‘ thou dost thy beauty marvellous injustice. Ida !—nay, 
after to obtain, and the shapes of glorious beings who, fresh || thou mockest me !—I love the daughter of Laden! Why, 
from the mountains of immortality, walk amidst the gardens || how then should I be worthy thee? A few gay words, a 
of Paradise, and feel that their happiness hath no morrow ; || few passing smiles—behold all the love Adenheim ever bore 
and this thought consoles amidst their torments, and makes || to Ida. Was it my fault if the poor fool misconstrued such 
the true difference between Purgatory and Hell. ‘'courtesy? Nay, dearest lady, this heart is virgin to thee.” 
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«“ And what!” said the lady of Falkenberg, as she suf- || 
fered the arm of Adenheim to encircle her slender waist, |) 
‘ didst thou not grieve for her loss ?” | 

“Why, verily, yes, for the first week; but in thy bright l 
eyes I found ready consolation.” 

At this moment the lord of Adenheim thought he heard || 
a deep sigh behind him ; he turned, but saw nothing, save || 
a slight mist that gradually vanished in the distance. Where || 
was the necessity for Ida to reveal herself? ***###*# | 

“ And thou didst not, then, do thine errand to thy lover?” 
said Seralim, as the wronged Ida returned to Purgatory. 

*“ Recommence the torture,” was poor Ida’s answer. 

‘ And was it for this that thou hast added a thousand | 
years to thy doom ?” 

« Alas!” answered Ida, “ after the single hour I have en- | 
dured on earth, there seems to me but little terrible in a'| 
ees ae of Purgatory !” 
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SLIP-SLOPPERIES OF CORRESPONDENCE. 
New-York, October 24, 1843. 


To THE NATIONAL INTELLIGENCER: 

Music seems to be the passion of the hour in New-| 
York. Wallack had a house that would hardly pay ex- 
penses last night—even the Ravels have somewhat fallen | 
off as they were going off—while Damoreau, Wallace, 
and the “* Hutchinson Family” draw well. The latter are 
four children of a New Hampshire patriarch—(four out of | 
fifteen, as they say in an autobiographical medley which H 
they sing)—and having been born with a singular natural | 
talent for music, they are turning it to account in a mu- |) 
sical tour. There are three brothers under twenty years | 
of age, and a very young sister. Their voices are good, |) 
(particularly the girl’s, who is about fourteen,) and they || 
confine themselves to simple melody, such as would suit || 
the least practised ear, while it cannot fail, from the truth | 
and expression with which they sing, to please the most |, 
fastidious. ‘Their concerts are exceedingly enjoyable. 

Mrs. Sutton, well known everywhere as a most charm- | 
ing singer, is about to perform a short engagement as a|! 
prima donna to the Italian company at Niblo’s. I wish the | 
success of the experiment might bring Castellan and Cinti || 
Damoreau upon the stage. The latter, by the way, is the || 
daughter of a French door-porter, and might easily have | 
been “the grave of her deserving,” but for her perseve- || 
rance and ambition. Maroncelli is preparing a memoir of 
her, under her own direction. 

There is a particular season of the year, (this is it) when, | 
as most people know, the law forbids the killing and vend- | 
ing of certain game—the zest of illegality, of course, giving | 
great flavour to the birds, and, of course, more than nulli- 
fying the law. Not the least in connection with this re- | 
mark—I was very much astonished a day or two since, | 
dining with a friend at a neighbouring hotel, to find fairly | 
printed in the bill of fare, ‘“* Second Course—Roast Owls.” | 
On the succeeding day, at another table, I was startled || 
with the enrolment of a dish called “ Just Try Me”—which, || 
on experiment, I found to be a bird—(with an egg-shaped || 
breast and a very long bill thrust through it—decently laid || 
on his back, and covered with a pork apron! The latter |) 
name seemed very much to the point, and explained the || 
bird’s errand. ‘The former I was puzzled with—but know. || 
ing the landlord of that hotel to be very much ultra I 
crepidam, I was induced to look into ornithology for his || 
meaning. I find that the peculiarity of the owl is “‘ an ex- 
ternal toe which can be turned behind at pleasure”—sym- | 
bolical of the perverted beak of the woodcock, (as well as | 
the making of false tracks to evade the law,) and serving | 
in the same manner to prepare an orifice for the sauce of 
lemon-juice and cayenne. When this man cozens, you || 
see, he cozens with edifying knowledge and discretion. |) 





Appleton is publishing a very neat and handsome edition 
of valuable religious books. Among them is the Disce 
Vivere of Sutton, Prebend of Westminster, in 1626,—one 
of the choicest specimens of rich and pregnant English 
that I have lately seen. Two sentences from his Preface 
will give you an idea of his style, in which every word 
seems to drive a nail :— 

“ If to live were no other but to draw in and to breathe 
out the soft air, as the wise man speaketh, a needless labour 
were it, good Christian reader, to lay down any instructions 
to the world of “ learning to live ;” for this is done natu- 
rally, both of men and beasts, without any teaching or 
learning. 

‘* If to live were no other but to cast about for the favour 
and riches of the world, as some men are wont to call it, 
the way to live, then would it soon follow, the greater 
Machiavellians, the better livers. SSomewhat more than is 
required to live Christianly than so, and that all shall one 
day find, than either drawing in and breathing out the soft 
air, or the plotting to compass the pleasures and profits of 
the world.” 

Morris has written a song to the air of Yankee Doodle— 
a song “ with a redound,” as the Troubadours used to say— 
a drum and fife well played in every line of it. 

A letter has been received in New-York from Miss Edge- 
worth, speaking very complimentarily of the papers pub- 
lished in the New Mirror under the head of * Recollections 
of John Randolph.” They are by a very eminent scholar 
and merchant of this city. 

A cold-water procession is going under my window at this 
moment, in a very propitious shower of rain. From my ele- 
vated look-out, the long line of umbrellas, two and two, gives 
the street the dress look of a fashionable Taglioni coat, with 
two rows of big buttons down the middle. I noticed yes. 


| terday, by the way, a most stalwart and gallant-looking com- 


pany of firemen, in an undress military uniform, marching 
out for exercise at the target. Everything about them was 
all right, except that their guests of honour were placed be- 
fore instead of behind—making of it a prisoner’s guard in- 
stead of a military escort. 

I see criticised, in one or two papers, a poem which was 
sent to me some time since as “ printed, not published,” call- 


|| ed “ Donna Florida,” by Mr. Simms, the author of Southern 


Passages, &c. It is in the stanza and intended as an imita- 
tion of “ Don Juan.” The author says in his preface that he 
fancied “ he might imitate the grace and exceeding felicity of 
expression in that unhappy performance—its playfulness, and 
possibly its wit—without falling into its licentiousness of ut- 
terance and malignity of mood. How he has succeeded in 
this object, it would not be becoming in him to inquire.” 
One of the easiest things fancied possible, and one of the 
most difficult to do, is an imitation of the qualities of that 
same poem of Don Juan—and Mr. Simms, who has talent 
enough when he stumbles on his right vein, has made a woful 
mistake as to his capabilities for this. Two extracts will 
show his idea of the slap-dash-ery vein: 
“ One moment grows she most abruptly willing, 
The next—she sleps the chaps that think of billing.’’ 

And speaking of woman again— 


“ Ev’n from his weakness and abandonment 
Had woman her first being. Thus hath grown 
Her power of evil since ;—still uncontent 
Hath she explored his weakness and o’erthrown ; 
And, in the use of arts incontinent, 
No longer pacified by one poor vein, 
She grapples the whole man, brawn, beef, and muscle, 
Helped by the same old snake, and flings him in the tussle.” 


We feel in the air to-day, the snow that has fallen on the Hud- 
son. It is raw and cold, though the weathercock points south. 
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WHILE WE HOLD YOU BY THE BUTTON. 


WE should have disclaimed, last week, in giving the por- 
trait of the most ornate man of modern times, all approba- 
tion of dandyism—(as yet)—on this side the water. Dan- 
dyism, in the abstract, we delight in, glorify and rejoice 
over. But it has its scenery and its appertainages. A 
dandy, in place, is the foreground to a picture—the forward 
star of a troop untelescoped by the vulgar—the embroidered 
flower on the veil before a life of mystery. His superiour 


elegance is like the gold edge of a cloud unfathomable ; or | 


(to come to earth) like the soldier’s uniform—tinsel but for 
its association with force and glory. What were the dan- 
dies of the firmament, for example—(comets)—without 
those uninterpretable tails ! 

But—to alight, in Broadway : 

A dandy indigenous to New-York has no background— 
no untelescoped associations or connections—no power and 
glory—and no uninterpretable tail. He is like a docked 
comet. He is like Tom Fool in a uniform bought at the 
pawnbroker’s. He is a label on an empty bottle. Count 
D’Orsay drives by you in the Park, and a long ancestry of 
titled soldiers and courtiers, and a present life of impenetra- 
ble scenery and luxury untold, arise up for background to 
his cab and tiger. Mr. James Jessamy drives by you in 
Broadway, and you know at what trade his glory was manu- 
factured, and you know “what he does of an evening,” 
and you know his “ mechanical rogues” of relations, the 
tailor who made him, the hatter who thatched him, and the 


baker who sold him gingerbread when a boy. You admire, || 


or envy, D’Orsay, as you happen to be constituted—but you 
laugh, you scarce know why, at Mr. Jessamy. The latter, 
perhaps, has the better right to his toggery and turn-out; 
but still you laugh! 


Stay where 
“ Your meat shall all come in, in Indian shells— 
Dishes of agate, set in gold, and studded 
With emeralds, sapphires, hyacinths and rubies ; 
Your foot-boy shall eat pheasants, calver’d salmon, 
Knots, godwits, lampreys. And yourself shall have 
The beards of barbels serv’d instead of salads, 
Oil’d mushrooms and the swelling unctuous paps 
Of a fat pregnant sow newly cut off, 
Dress’d with an exquisite and poignant sauce.” 


Yet if you should take the whim to come over the water, 
| Count, I need scarce suggest to your good sense that you 
|| had best come with a consignment of buttons from Brum. 
magem ! 





A gentleman in Saco has taken upon himself some pains 
'and postage to ask “ our” two portraits served Up in two 
| plates. We don’t think the public would stand it. That 
| bold man, Mr. Graham, is to show an outline of one of us 
in his February number, and then anybody can have us, tale 
|and all, for two shillings—a cheap article, we must say! 
| But we are surprised to get this petition from Saco! We 
| come from” close-by-there, and it strikes us our likeness 
would go East with the welcome of coals to Newcastle. 
| Doubtless there are more like us in the same soil. We re- 
| member hanging over a bridge in Saco half one moonlight 
|| night, (somewhere in our fourteenth year,) and if rivers 
|| have any memory or gratitude for admiration, our likeness 


|| will be found in the water where we left it. 
I! 
it 
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|| We wish our contributors would do us the favour to bap. 
|| tize their own bantlings. Their delegation of godfathership 
1 costs us sometimes a five minutes’ thought over a proof-sheet 
! while the press is waiting, and time is “tin.” But, by the 
|| way, be particular in naming your articles! Old Burton, in 
|his Anatomy of Melancholy, gives, by way of satire, what 


Very far short of dandyism, however, lies the point of || we think an excellent rule, (“ experto crede Roberto,”) and 


dressing judiciously—dressing, that is to say, so as to make 


|| we will lend it you for your uses in the Mirror:—“ It is a 


the most of your personal advantages. The favour of | kind of policy in these days to prefix a phantastical title to 
women is of course the first of life-time ambitions, and the |; 2 book which is to be sold ; for, as larks come down to a 
dear tyrants have a weakness for the exteriour. “ Tw as || day-net, many vain readers will stand gazing like silly pas- 
du remarquer,” says Balzac; “ si toutefois tu es capable I sengers at an antic picture in a painter’s shop, that will not 
@observer un fait moral, que la femme aime le fat. Sais || look at a judicious piece.” 

tu pourquoi la femme aime le fat? Monami! les fats sont || 
les seuls hommes qui aient soin d’eux mémes !” And there | An Extra of the Mirror will be published next week, 
are ladies, even on this plain side of the water, who adore | containing all the Sacred Poems of one of the Editors— 
a dandy, and of course there are cases where the dread || price one shilling. The other poems and plays of N. P. 
laugh (mentioned at the close of the preceding paragraph) || Willis will be published in successive Extras, at the same 
must be braved to aid a particular magnetism. If your/|| price. The author has been told, long and often, that there 
dandy be a sensible man, and past the moulting age, de- || Was a call for his Poems. As no publisher has seemed to 
pend upon it he is ticketed for some two eyes only, and can || hear the call, however, and as his poems have (really !) been 





afford, for a consideration he has, to Jet “the spirits of the || 


wise sit in the clouds,” &c. Had Count D’Orsay been born 
in Common-Council-dom and gone home, sometimes by the 
Waverley Line, sometimes by the Knickerbocker, he never 
would have been a dandy—(except at least for a motive 
paramount to ridicule)—though, with his superb person, he 


pretty well paid for, first and last, he publishes them him- 
self at a price to pay expenses and leave him a hundred to 
give away. And he begs that all of his friends, to whom a 
shilling is of more value than to himself, will call and take 
a copy, with his compliments and best wishes for their bet- 
ter prosperity. 





could hardly have dressed cleanly without being called a 
fop by the shallow. D’Orsay is a man of sense, and knows | ‘ Sybil’s” letter will lie on the top of our heart till she 
too much to open the public oyster with his private razor. || 8ends another to put over it. 

So don’t come to America, dear D’Orsay! Stay among 
your belongings—your 





A friend sends us some excellent verses “ to his heart.” 
We know a heart as like his “ as two peas,” and should like 
him to sit for our mutual daguerreotype. Truly—“ our sen- 
timents better expressed.” Sent to the printer. 


“Tapestries of India; Tyrian canopies ; 
Heroic bronzes ; pictures half divine— 
Apelles’ pencil; statues that the Greek 

Has wrought to living beauty ; amethyst urns 
And onyx essenced with the Persian rose ; 
Couches of mother-pearl, and tortoise-shell ; 
Crystalline mirrors ; tables in which gems 
Make the mosaic ; cups of argentry 

Thick with immortal sculptures.” 





“ X. Y.” plagiarizes from the American poets generally, 
|| and from Halleck in particular. 





“ When every feather sticks in its own wing 
Lord Timon will be left a naked gull.” 




























































































